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Significant 


Let Us Question the 
Respectable and Hoary 


Proressor G. T. THOMSON 
in Aberdeen Press 


Higher criticism will always be neces- 
sary, but bad theology is an unmixed evil. 
It is high time our generation began to 
question everything that is habitual, re- 
spectable, and hoary. That is not an opera- 
tion to be confined to the restive tempera- 
ment to which it may come naturally. It 
is a task essential to the welfare of every 
Christian under competent guidance. 

For theology has thought itself to a 
standstill and is helpless. It scarcely 
knows what revelation is, and wonders 
why its philosophy of religion does not 
go down. It is therefore high time that 
you educated people who worship God in 
all apparent sincerity should abandon the 
gentility of orthodoxy for the nonce, and 
ask yourselves if you know what you are 
doing and saying. 

It isn’t honest to assent to airy, por- 
tentous language as if it meant something 
if it doesn’t. Get singleness of vision and 
everything will be full of light. 

Ask questions and eliminate sham. Face 
facts. Until you have done that you are 
perpetuating the schisms of Christendom, 
blocking the path to human brotherhood; 
you are a potential peril to the race. 


Theology in the 
United States in 1932 


Henry P. VAN DUSEN 
in ‘Yearbook of American Churches” 
(Published by the Round Table Press ) 


Trends of thought of fundamental sig- 
nificance do not develop within a single 
twelvemonth. Further, in the reading of 
general tendencies, each man must fall 
back upon personal impression. But, to the 
present writer, it would seem that any 
impartial survey of religious thought in 
this country over the past several years 
would reveal at least four marked de- 
velopments; each has been accentuated 
during 19382. 

The most indisputable is the passing 
of non-theistic humanism. In part this is 
due to a more acute examination of the 
premises of humanism and the disclosure 
of their inadequacies. In part, it is at- 
tributable to positive support for theistic 
belief which has recently come from the 
most eminent men of science. In part it 
is a sign of the rapidly altered world in 
which we live—a world which no longer 
professes human self-sufficiency but cries 
out for a profounder apprehension of 
reality and a more ultimate anchorage for 
life’s struggle. Humanism is increasingly 
regarded as the theological expression of 
the “jazz age,” an age now deceased. Put 
very simply, we may say that the ab- 
sorbing religious issue of the post-war 
period was, “Is there a God?"’; there is 
every indication that the heat of interest 
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Sentiments 


in the coming years will center on the 
question, “What is God like?” 

Closely parallel but less expected is 
the mounting distrust of liberal theology. 
If humanism is dismissed as an ephemeral 
feature of the nineteen-twenties, much lib- 
eralism stands condemned as the char- 
acteristic theology of a romantic and ill- 
founded pre-war optimism. Its premises 
likewise are being subjected to devastat- 
ing criticism. It is significant that those 
who stand somewhere between radicalism 
and traditionalism in theology are today 
as loath to be labeled “liberals” as they 
were to be called “modernists” some years 
since. 

Another feature of the same general 
movement is a progressive resolution of 
the science-religion controversy. By no 
means do we suggest a final settlement of 
all the disputed issues; there is as yet no 
general agreement on the basic question— 
how far the specific sciences should be 
expected to contribute to religious truth. 
But we have passed beyond the day when 
theologians “cling to the skirts of an Hd- 
dington like scared children and forthwith 
grow very bold and outspoken.” The reli- 
gious affirmations of prominent scientists 
have speeded reconciliation. But far more 
influential have been developments within 
the life of the times which have driven 
thought far out beyond this age-old con- 
flict. 

The obverse of the three foregoing 
trends is confronted in the most arrest- 
ing and baffling single characteristic of the 
contemporary religious—a renascent super- 
naturalism. The evidences of this are too 
numerous for citation, too clear for dis- 
pute. One thinks at once of the Theology 
of Crisis which commands a steadily in- 
ereasing attention. But many who cannot 
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understand this strange dialectic theology 
know that it is saying something which 
they have long dimly felt. Possibly it is 
less significant as a contribution to theol- 
ogy than as a weather-vane to winds of 
thought. The growing strength of Anglo- 
Catholicism (felt in America thus far 
only indirectly), the extraordinary power 
of the so-called Oxford Groups, the in- 
creasing attention to European theology 
other than Barthian—all these and, far 
more, movements within common life 
which are more readily felt than defined, 
seem to give a foretaste of what lies 
ahead. 


A Letter to Mr. Woolin 
In Defense of Hoarding 


GEORGE J. HOARDER 
in The Nation 

. So, Mr. Woodin, I took out of the 
bank enough money to tide me over any 
little ‘period of difficulty. Wasn’t that the 
thing to do? I had been reading editorials 
denouncing the people who put their 
money into speculative things in 1929. 
They deserved to lose, I was told. They 
ought to have put it in safe things. They 
ought not to take risks. That sounded 
sensible, so, as I say, I took the money 
out of the bank. When I had it in my 
hands, I looked at it. The bills said: “Re- 
deemable in gold on demand .. . at any 
Federal Reserve Bank.” That’s fine, I 
said to myself; that’s Uncle Sam’s own 
promise, his pledged word. Not Ponzi’s, 
not Insull’s, not Mitchell’s, but Uncle 
Sam's. This is one promise that will be 
kept. Besides, Mr. Mills says hard money’s 
the thing. So I’ll get hard money. I took 
my money around to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, got a few hundred dollars in gold 
for it, and put it in a safe. 

The next day all the banks of the coun- 
try closed down, and the government 
stopped keeping its promise about the gold. 
I was terribly upset by the whole situa- 
tion, Mr. Woodin, but I must admit that 
I was just a little bit proud of myself. 
I had protected my savings. For once I 
had acted in time. I told a few friends 
about it, and nearly all of them said: 
“Gee, I wish I had done that.” 

But what happens, Mr. Woodin? I sud- 
denly find myself denounced in newspapers 
and by people in Washington as a hoarder, 
and a hoarder, apparently is considered 
to be a great deal worse than a burglar. 
A new law is passed which makes any- 
body holding gold liable to a $10,000 fine, 
or ten years in jail, or both (which is 
certainly worse than most burglars get) ; 
and in addition, if the gold is found, you 
can be fined up to twice the amount of 
the gold. I was made to feel that I was 
a terrible criminal, and of course I am 
turning the gold back. But, Mr. Woodin, 
what did I do wrong? As far as I can 
make out, my crime was that I seriously 
believed in the government’s promises, as 
printed on its bills, and acted on them. 
And the government gives me the money, 
and then turns around immediately and 


tells me that it will put me in jail for 


ten years and take twice as much away’ 


from me unless I give it back! And it 
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Getting Rid of Jesus 


In Christian countries, this is the unending task of the foes of men—to get rid of Jesus. The world 
will not tolerate his spirit. It will pay any price to bribe his followers from the path, and will 
set up a thousand gods to beckon them aside. All the evil, reactionary, selfish forces 
of civilization are forever united in an undying attempt to get rid of Jesus 


I 


T began when this friend of men be- 
; came a teacher on the streets of 
Galilean towns, and the crowds fol- 
lowed him through the dusty desert 
roads or listened to his heartening mes- 
sage beside the sea. Here was a man in- 
spired with a penetrating knowledge of 
the true under-currents of life, strength- 
ened by unbounded love for humanity, and 
fortified with a superb technique for inner 
happiness. 

Soon the forces of evil were at work 
to get rid of him. He committed certain 
unpardonable offenses. He overthrew all 
the orthodoxies which were dear to their 
_ hearts. His disciples plucked corn on the 

' Sabbath and he healed a man on the holy 
day. When he dared to say, “The Sabbath 
was made for man,” the die of battle was 
cast. Violating their conventional rules of 
eating and drinking, he was called a 
glutton and winebibber. He gathered up 
all their precious orthodoxies, and with 
one sweep of his majestic authority 
brushed them away. ‘Ye have heard that 
it hath been said,” but, “I say unto you.” 
He set the stakes miles down roads his 
hearers were unwilling to travel. 

A further incentive for getting rid of 
Jesus came from his championing the 
cause of the oppressed against the op- 
pressor, the many against the few, human 
rights against special privilege. He dared 
eyen in the face of all intrenched power 
and influence to say, “Woe unto you.” 

The effort was made to get rid of Jesus 
because his teachings would revolutionize 
the world. He demanded too much. All the 
standards by which men pleased them- 
selves, he upset. New purposes for living 
he demanded, new standards of success, 
new gauges to measure life. He under- 
mined the bulwarks of oppression. To one 
thoroughly observant of all the laws of 
state and religion, but without the touch 
of brotherhood he said, “One thing thou 
lackest—Go, sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” Such a teacher is a 
dangerous citizen; his mouth must be 
‘sealed. 

_ This first effort to get rid of Jesus re- 
‘sulted in his crucifixion. With the cross 
ih his shoulder he stumbled up Calvary, 
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and was hung between the earth and the 
heavens for all the world to see. Because 
he upset the orthodoxies of his day, and 
set in action forces of spirit that would 
undermine the intrenched selfishness of 
all time. 


II 


But the crucifixion failed. His power 
went on and his influence increased. Work- 
ing in the hearts of men, a generation 
after he was crucified his spirit brought 
forth the first gospel, written to preserve 
for men fragments of his teachings. Here 
was something tremendous, far-reaching, 
loose in the world. Fortified with un- 
selfishness, men were a threat to selfish 
privilege. This teacher, friend and brother 
of all, had sown the seeds of brotherhood. 
With growth of his influenee, common 
fellowship threatened a leveling of men, 
a realization of the kingdom of humanity. 
The world must be rid of this constant 
irritation. 

The next far-reaching step to get rid of 
Jesus was to bury him under an avalanche 
of theology, to take him from the earth 
and plant him in heaven, to turn his teach- 
ings to otherworldliness, to substitute “‘re- 
ligiousness for righteousness,” to take 
away his manhood and call him a god. 
Seeming to add greater glory to his name, 
the deification of Jesus was a most subtle 
attack on his influence. He is no longer 
a man, moving through life with the same 
kind of personality as ours, but a different 
kind of creature, knowing the end from 
the beginning. Instead of a leader to show 
us the way to work out our salvation, he 
becomes a substitute, a sacrifice, a doer 
for us. No wonder the deification of Jesus 
almost succeeded in getting rid of him. For 
cold, lifeless centuries, his spirit of right- 
eousness made no progress, while the 
debris of the avalanche of theology piled 
up about his name. 

There is abundant evidence that Jesus 
thought of himself as having the same 
kind of relation to the world and to God 
that his followers had. He confessed that 
he was not coequal with the Father, but 
eould do nothing without the Father. It 
was not he that worked, but the Father 
that worked in him, His meat was to do 


the will of him that sent him. For strength 
and courage he must spend many long 
hours in meditation, communion and 
prayer. To his followers he said, ‘The 
works that I do ye shall do, and even 
greater works than these.’ The whole 
weight of reasonable interpretation is that 
Jesus expected sonship identical with his 
for every child of God who would realize 
the possibilities of the relation. 

Here is the Jesus which could trans- 
form the world. Here is a leader for men, 
one of their own kind, who so grasped the 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God that it 
made all things possible. Here is hope for 
humanity. 

Jesus was nearly lost under the ac- 
cumulating mass of doctrine. The world 
was glutted with religiousness, but starved 
for righteousness. Men might live any kind 
of lives but they must utter the words 
which proclaimed a sound theology. These 
centuries in which Jesus was entombed 
brought forth a wide development of 
charity, but the voice of justice was not 
heard. : 

When the peasants rose, demanding 
“farmers’. relief,’ Martin Luther, fighting 
it out to the limit with the authorities on 
theology, could write, “A rebel is out- 
lawed of God and kaiser. Therefore who 
ean and will first slaughter such a man, 
does right well, since upon such a com- 
mon rebel every man is alike judge and 
executioner. Therefore who can, shall 
openly or secretly smite, slaughter and 
stab.” 

The church could grant forgiveness for 
all manner of sin, and offer permission to 
commit crimes without number, provided 
the individual was sound in his theology 
and said that Jesus was very God. Gone 
the teacher, lost the leader, destroyed the 
brother. In their stead, one whom we 
need not try to follow, who will carry 
the load of our sins. 

Many conscientious Christians have 
thought that.something was being taken 
from Jesus by the researches of scholar- 
ship which indicate the error of the 
dogmas of Immaculate Conception, only- 
begotten sonship and deity. But careful 
consideration reveals that they are but 
clearing away the mass of false notions 
and misunderstanding under which he has 
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been buried. They are but bringing him 
to light and giving him a chance. This it 
is which makes India cry out, “We don’t 
want your church. We don’t want your 
Christianity. But we want Jesus.’ Such 
is the cry of the whole race. Whether it 
yet recognizes the need or not, it wants 
Jesus, and theology blocks the way. 


Ul 


But Jesus began again to break through. 
The world began to see that the only way 
to follow him is to live by the motives 
and spirit which were his. A new birth 
of Jesus began. Forgetting the theories 
about him, there came the thought of 
being like him. 

It is noteworthy that the interest of 
any group in peace, in social justice, in 
brotherhood, increases directly in propor- 
tion to the growth among its members of 
the idea of the humanness of Jesus. Men 
who work hardest for his spirit among 
men seem, like him, to rise above the 
swamps of contemporary orthodoxy. In- 
stead of setting him aside as an object 
of adoration, they seem to see in him an 
example for all men. 

What shall they do now to get rid of 
Jesus? Crucifixion failed. The bondage of 
the old false theology is slipping. Jesus 
is coming to light again in his own right. 
We can see him today as no generation 
except his own has seen him. 

A third and sinister movement is under 
way to get rid of Jesus. It takes a new 
form, admirably adapted to the times to 
which it comes. Jesus is being thrust 
aside by the attempt to make him re- 
spectable, to fit him into the standards 
of the times. Instead of following him, 
we make him follow us. To the socialist, 
he is a socialist, to the Rotarian, a Rota- 
rian, to the militarist, a militarist, and 
so on. We endow him with the respecta- 
bility of our particuar group, and lose 
him in the fog. Being a Christian has 
little relation to the teachings of Jesus, 
but means living up to the standards of 
our set. 

To get rid of Jesus, the humble, the 
self-sacrificing, the brother of all men, 
we are trying to make him run with the 
crowd, Meaningless vagaries in pronounce- 
ments on current affairs but add the pres- 
tige of Christian pretense to our self- 
satisfying respectabilities. A man can be 
a leading influence in his denomination 
while he piles up a fortune selling a 
worthless and harmful patent medicine. 
Another ean determine denominational 
policies while he corners a market to the 
untold hurt of his brethren. One may 
speak the name of Jesus and in the same 
breath prate about the beauty and _ holi- 
ness of that organized murder and perse- 
eution we call war. One may snugly sit 
in the conncils of his church, nursing his 
idle millions, while those whose lives he 
has used to produce the fortune, hunger 
in the cold. We are not moved by “Chris- 
tian” gatherings held in the hotbeds of 
luxury while starving millions wonder 
what has become of the spirit of Jesus. 

An appalling example of the adjust- 
ment of ideals to the respectabilities of the 
class we run with is seen in the doctrine 
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formulated in the national capital, that 
“In the American system... the winner 
is he who shows the most conscientious 
training, the greatest ability, the strongest 
character.”’ Shall we quote these words to 
a friend who with thorough training, un- 
surpassed ability and with character so 
strong he resisted low temptations to be a 
“winner,” now walks the streets seeking 
a connection? Are the men of strongest 
characters the millionaire bootleggers, 
the racketeer kings, the manipulators of 
stocks, the oppressors of the poor? In a 
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A religion is more than a philosophy: 
it is a social institution. 
—Shailer Matthews. 


Battleships get obsolete quickly, we are 
told, and have to be replaced. But so do 
city children get obsolete, with terrible 
swiftness.—Christopher Morley. 


When you determine what a man shall 
think, you do not have to concern yourself 
about what he will do. If you make a man 
feel that he is inferior, you do not have 
to compel him to accept an inferior status, 
for he will seek it himself. 

—Carter Godwin Woodson. 


The one substantial gain which may 
come out of the storm and stress is a 
possible limbering up of the mentalities 
of the white-collar aristocracy which has 
thus far been a bulwark of unreasoning 
social, economic and political conserva- 
tism.—Harry Dimer Barnes. 


When people are happy together, I am 
quite certain that they build up some- 
thing eternal, something both beautiful 
and divine, which weakens the power of 
all evil things upon this life of men and 
women.—John Masefield. 


It is not too much to say that nothing 
is quite so characteristie of vital religion 
as a pessimism whieh arises from con- 
fronting the full tragedy of life, and an 
optimism which is the result of fervent 
devotion to the seemingly impossible goal. 
Moral and social fervor always develops 
its own religious optimism, and this re- 
ligious hope in turn strengthens and rein- 
forces the moral energy. 

—Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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crisis, can such words be anything less 
than an attempt to rewrite our idealism 
in terms of the respectabilities of a certain 
group? In an hour when the greatest need 
is a challenge of the “winners” whose 
methods are questionable, what can it 
mean to send forth a statement which in- 
dicates that to win is enough? In this 
logic, winning is its own certificate of 
character, and becomes the standard by 
which to measure religion. May it not be 
true that when millions are suffering, to 
be a winner is suggestive not of strong 
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character, but of strong selfishness? Is it 
such a glorious thing to win when hu- 
manity is losing? : 

Without the necessity of prolonged 
thought, one sees that he is nearer the 
spirit of Jesus when he is challenging the 
respectabilities of his time. Action like the 
following pointed statement by the Board 
of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a sound effort to block the third 
attempt to get rid of Jesus: 

“With all our abundance, millions of 
our citizens are dependent upon the 
charity of their neighbors for their sus- 
tenance. We cannot view this anomalous 
situation without a deep and disquieting 
conviction that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with a social system that, 
in the midst of abundance, dooms untold 
numbers of our people to unbearable pov- 
erty and distress through no apparent 
fault of their own. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth is basic to any genuine and 
permanent improvement of the welfare of 
mankind as a whole. Especially do we be- 
lieve that every man is entitled to the 
full fruits of his own Jabor, and that no 
man has a right to eat his bread in the 
sweat of other men’s brows. 

“Further, we cannot escape the convic- 
tion that there is something basically un- 
just in a system that allows an industry 
to absorb the surplus earnings of its em- 
ployees in prosperous periods and to cast 
them aside for society to care for when 
their labors are no longer profitable. Those 
who receive the benefits of labor in good 
times should bear their fair share of 
labor’s maintenance in ‘lean’ times.” 

The gravest danger of any follower of 
Jesus is that he dilute his Christian liy- 
ing down to the standards of his times, 
his crowd, his church. It is so easy to be 
content with a religion whose limit is the 
height of a good reputation. Jesus asked 
with sharpest suggestion, “What reward 
have ye if ye merely measure up to re-) 
spectability ?’ He demands of his followers 
that they rise above the standards about 
them—in motive, in estimates of values, 
in selfless service. 


IV 


Attempts to get rid of Jesus inelude 
every action which lessens the influence 
of his words and life. Theological dogmas 
may be correct or incorrect; they are dis- 
astrous if they shift focus from the mo- 
tives by which Jesus would have men live 
and from the conditions under which he 
would have them operate the institutions 
of society. As long as injustice and pre- 
ventable suffering exist, Jesus and his 
followers cannot run with the crowd. 
While conventions and respectabilities in- 
clude the presence of oppression and 
special privilege, Jesus is crucified by their 
glorification. We cannot now hang his 
body upon a tree, nor press a crown of 
thorns on his brow. But there are deadlier 
ways of crucifixion. The world still pur- 
sues him, and by all the means known to’ 
selfish intelligence, it attempts to kill his 
spirit. 


q 


} outlines three characteristics of the 
liberal: (1) He has a “certain specific 
attitude toward life as a whole... an 
attitude of open-minded, teachable  ob- 
jectivity.” (2) He “approaches all mat- 
ters with scientific tentativeness.”’ (8) He 
is ‘‘one whose end view is idealistic.” 
The third point may be dismissed at 
onee. Idealism does not distinguish the 


Je his defense of liberalism, Mr. Bradley 


_ liberal as such either from the conserva- 


tive or the radical. The real question is 
one of “means” to the idealistic “end.” 
On this question Mr. Bradley is chiefly 
negative. He rightly eschews any motive 
of revenge and he gives us this vague 
negative statement: “He (the liberal) 
does not easily accept the finality of any 
theory, nor readily give himself to any 
movement that involves violent disagree- 
ment with an adversary.” Here, because 
he fails to make close distinctions, Mr. 
Bradley plays into the hands of the enemy. 
Perhaps not “violent,” but what of deep, 
unyielding disagreement. with evil, sin, 
crime, selfishness, ignorance, prejudice? 
What about a standard of justice carried 
without compromise and in utter good 
will into the very core of private and 
public life? Why shy off from revenge and 
violent disagreement all the way over 
into a position of “tentativeness”? 

It is clear that this ‘“tentativeness”’ 


-. arises from the first two points above, 


“which boiled down, are simply “scientific 
tentativeness.” In this present world situa- 
tion can the liberal claim the right to be 
“tentative” in the name of science? He is 
dealing with economics, sociology, and 
politics. Surely no one can claim that 
there is as yet scientific agreement 
upon the solution of world problems in 
these fields. Kor want of such agreement, 
we must indeed be “teachable” and ‘“‘open- 
minded.” But where Mr. Bradley fails in 
stating the liberal position is that he 
makes no distinctions in the field of the 

open mind. Surely in a crisis like this, 
the true liberal, while preserving an open 
mind, must form his convictions, make 
his decisions, and act. It is impossible 
for a man of real religious principles to 
be “tentative” when babies starve while 
farmers pour milk on the road, and when 
mechanics faint at their machines for want 
of food. I assume that Mr. Bradley shares 
this “concern,” but what he says is that 
the liberal “will be content to wait for 


the storm to pass and a more reasonable 


state of mind to prevail.” As admirable as 
this tentative open-mindedness is on the 
one side, on the other side it has led to 


2 that paralysis of conviction and of action 


which justly brings upon liberalism the 


charges which Mr. Bradley is attempting 


» refute. This paralysis arises in part 


| Sirsa the failure of “liberals” to make 


failed to make, and in part from the fact 
that many “liberals” have taken refuge 
n the belief that there is scientific evi- 
ee for evolutionary progress and that 
| they need to do is to get aboard this 
bus and ride “onward and upward 
orever.” If evolutionary progress is auto- 
atic or if God carries it on regardless 


of what man does, then we can all af- 
ford to be “tentative,” even in emergencies 
like this. When Mr. Bradley says, “The 
process of evolution he (the liberal) re- 
gards as normal,” he appears to have ac- 
cepted this unfounded dogma. 

But the root of Mr. Bradley’s error 
runs even deeper than this. “The present 
plight of mankind,’ he says, “. .. is due 
to the fact that doctrinaire nationalists, 
mnilitarists, capitalists, communists and 
fascists have been biting at each other 
with bared teeth.” In his quest for a 
scape-goat he becomes even more violent 
in his denunciation of “predacious capital- 
ists looking for plunder and acrimonious 
communists plotting proletarian  ven- 
geance.” If we can only find villains black 
enough to carry the blame, we liberals 
ean count ourselves innocent as woolly 
lambs. I have no desire to defend the 
“ists,” but the question is whether they 
are the cause or the result. I had sup- 
posed that the cause was the breakdown 
of justice which is everywhere apparent 


Assailing the Liberal’s Defense 


today. It was Plato who held that jus- 
tice is the opposite of violence. Perhaps 
if we liberals had been more consistently 
resolute in our struggle for economic jus- 
tice, even in our own personal lives, the 
dogs of violence would not be biting one 
another today. Radicalism and consery- 
atism alike grow fat on injustice, and if 
all the nineteenth-century liberalism and 
“the counsel of men whose views are 
founded on inductive principles of reason- 
ing and are tempered by constructive 
good will” is unable to provide justice 
for mankind, the “ists” will continue to 
bite. Not only are the so-called “liberals” 
tentative in this emergency, thousands of 
them by their very acquiescence in social 
and economic positions of privilege and 
power are consciously or unconsciously 
contributing to the injustice upon which 
the ‘ists’ feed and grow fat. I distrust 
anyone who feels quite so innocent and so 


righteous just now as Mr. Bradley's 
“liberal.” 
Lesuir T. PENNINGTON. 


Its Symptoms But Not Its Essence 


R. BRADLEY'S discussion is an 
analysis of certain aspects of cow- 


ness rather than a description of 
the cow. He points out that a cow main- 
tains equilibrium on four legs, it has two 
eyes and not one, it walks best in the 
middle of the road, its growth proceeds 
according to some kind of natural law, it 
has a disposition that prefers quiet 
meadows, it is wary about untried paths, 
and it knows that if winter comes, spring 
ete., etc. Now the important thing about 
a cow, so far as the unsophisticated 
yearner after truth is concerned, is that 
it produces milk. Mr. Bradley is aware 
of the fact that the milk’s the thing, but 
he seems to believe that the reason so 
little is produced by his cow is that other 
cows are biting at each other. 

One is reminded slightly of Carlyle’s 
description of the way in which Coleridge 
answered questions, or rather did not 
answer them. We ask Mr. Bradley, What 
does liberalism stand for? He accumulates 
“formidable apparatus, logical swim- 
bladders, transcendental  life-preservers, 
and other precautionary and vehiculatory 
gear for setting out,’ but he hardly gets 
under way. ; 

We cannot believe that Mr. Bradley’s 
description of liberalism is, even for him, 
more than a good beginning. He has per- 
haps mentioned some of its symptoms, 
but not its essence. The content of lib- 
eralism does not seem to matter much to 
him, so long as its method is accepted. 
One gets the impression that liberalism 
is anxious to secure adherents to itself 
and not to some ideas that represent dis- 
covered truth. But surely, if its respect 
for the worth of the individual is justi- 
fied, liberalism ought to discover some 
truth which can be acted upon coopera- 
tively. It ought not to remain a society 
for research only, searching for an un- 


found good. The liberal mind need not be 
a Wandering Jew condemned to eternal 
grasping after the tentative. What boots 
it that the mind should be open, or that 
questions should be approached with scien- 
tific tentativeness (blessed words those 
are), or that we be hopeful for the right- 
ness of our ideals, if a positive structure 
does not eventually emerge from under- 
neath the scaffolding? The open mind is 
praiseworthy because it finally closes on 
sounder ideas and not because openness 
is an end in itself. Scientific tentativeness 
may be valuable in the disinterested realm 
of explanation, but it is culpably inade- 
quate as an instrument of righteousness 
and peace. Nor is it enough for the lib- 
eral to refuse to be an extremist, or to 
try to find the mean between extremes. 
The true mean is not a negative attitude 
nor is it a simple calculation of one’s 
position with respect to surrounding 
manias. It represents a positive attitude, 
a definitely conceived goal. Otherwise, it 
is at best what Disraeli called “the 
straight and narrow path between right 
and wrong.” 

Judging from Mr. Bradley’s statements, 
then, we find the liberal in a rather com- 
fortable position. He is accused of being 
ineffectual. He replies, “Oh, no; I am not 
to blame for the way things are going. 
The people to blame are the predacious 
capitalists, acrimonious communists, 
super-patriots, and militarists.” He is 
then asked what is to be done. He says, 
in effect: “I can do nothing until there 
comes a different attitude of mind or until 
their wreckage is complete. I know that 
there is injustice, sin, and ignorance, and 
I know where it is, but I am going to 
keep an attitude of teachable objectivity, 
of open-mindedness, of scientific tentative- 
ness, of idealism.” So, the liberal is an 

(Continued on page 194) 
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If Not Invited 


E APPROACH Palm Sunday and Easter, 
the season when in many of our churches, 


it is hoped that new members will be added ; 


for at last there are signs among us that we are 
beginning to realize the value of numbers, Some 
ministers may hesitate, on account of the economic 
situation, to invite people to join this year. But, 
surely, the man or woman who becomes a member 
of a church makes a real contribution thereto, one 
of loyalty and allegiance, one of enlistment and 
service. Many a person this year who can give but 
a little money can give very much of value if he 
joins. 

Again, some ministers hesitate to invite young 
people to join. The idea has been rife among us that 
our young people should not become members ; that 
they should wait until they are middle-aged. A 
wrong idea. Among us, young people especially 
ought to become members, because we not only have 
no creed of a sort which binds their minds and 
warps their judgments, but we have a fine, high 
purpose which develops their minds and trains their 
judgments. If there are any churches in Christen- 
dom which youth should be urged to join, they are 
OUTS, 

The old ideas of church membership still color 
our point of view. When once we have washed our 
my nds clear of them entirely, then ministers will not 
hesitate to expect and ask laymen to join, and lay- 
men will not hesitate, as many now do, to respond. 

Membership in one of our churches, for those 
who believe in its purpose and cause, should be as 
natural as is citizenship in our country for those 


who would serve her; and ministers should expect 


it and take it for granted in young and old. 
MAXWELL SAVAGE. 
1s2 


American Life Misrepresented 


“T cannot understand why the American people 
continue to allow the wholesale export of un- 
pleasant films that advertise her to the world as a 
country comprised entirely of crooks, loose women 
and half-wits. ... Such American pictures as are 
shown in London this week ... proclaim a bi#rren- 
ness of decency almost unbelievable in any nation. 

. Faney a white race holding itself up to the 
complete contempt of all colored folk. ... Surely 
it is time to show us American life as it is lived by 
thousands of well-behaved and clean-thinking 
Americans.” 


HESE COMMENTS ARE FROM a London 
| paper issued on Lincoln’s birthday, and sent 

us by an outraged friend. They express ac- 
curately and with moderation what millions of 
other Europeans think of one of our chief exports, 
the product of the film industry. That business, 
having deliberately sold itself to the devil of com- 
mercialism, has prostituted a great invention, with 
untold possibilities for good in the way of enlighten- 
ment and of wholesome amusement, to make it serve 
the basest ends. Even worse than its effect at home 
is its influence abroad, in Europe, South America, 
Africa and Asia. Peoples who know little of the 
real America accept as true the lurid and salacious 
misrepresentations of life in the United States 
which they see upon the screen. Is it any wonder 
that they think that such a sentiment as honor is 
unknown to American men, and that American 
women place little value on chastity? 

We desire the good opinion of the world. We wish 
other nations to respect us. We like to believe that 
we are a civilized folk. Some of our films are a 
credit to us, but a very large proportion of them 
advertise us as unbridled barbarians, rejoicing in 
crime and lust, and as untouched by cultural in- 
fluences and moral standards as Hottentots. The 
producers of these pictures have not scrupled to 
hold up to the gaze of millions beyond our borders 
the very worst aspects of American life, so dis- 
torted and emphasized as to make it appear that 
the worst is not the exceptional but the usual thing. 
In their haste to get rich they have betrayed their 
country with a shamelessness which it would be 
difficult to match in history. In the last decade 
such pictures have done more damage to the repu- 
tation of the United States abroad than could be 
made good by all the constructive and wholesome 
efforts of reputable Americans who have tried to 
exhibit the better aspects of life here. 

The current report that the moying-picture in- 
dustry is as bankrupt financially as it is morally 
should cause no regrets. It has dug its own grave. 
In its bankruptcy lies the hope of better things, 
that the industry may pass into clean and reputable 
hands which will cease to advertise this country 
as a land of violence, cunning, greed and lust, and 
will make the moving-picture a vehicle for great 
drama and wholesome education. But it will take 
years of such leadership to undo the harm already 
done, and future historians will find in the films of 
the recent past abundant material to justify Dr. 
losdick’s description of the period through which 
we have just passed as “the dirty decade.” 

HENRY WILDER FOoTe, 
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Waging Peace Together 


\ 

é HORTLY AFTER we had waged war in 1917— 
S 1918, Max Eastman declared that it was a 
pity that we could not wage peace. It has cer- 
tainly been a pity. For almost fifteen years it has 
been a pity. Peace did not come after the Treaty of 
Versailles——but only new circumstances in which 
to continue the enmities of the war. The result has 
arrived in final exhaustion of the world. To recover 
_ from it the world must wage peace. The nations 
must wage peace together. Beginnings were made 
in the London Naval Conference, in the Hoover 
Moratorium, and in the Lauzanne Agreement. We 
may hope for something from the Disarmament 

Conference, but not much. 

At the moment we have a campaign on our own 
hands. We have got to wage peace in our own 
country, and in this immediate campaign we are 
all called to the colors. We are all drafted. What- 
eyer our personal fortunes, loyalty to the country 

is the supreme duty of the hour. “If I forget thee, 

O Jerusalem,”—but we are not forgetting. That is 
the glorious significance of this present period. 

We are not wasting any further time in self-pity. 
We now know that we have not been the victims of 
circumstances over which we have not had some 
control. We have had control but we have not used 
it. We have been warned for years that the political 

_ indifference and self-absorption of fifty per cent of 

our people would lead to a harvest of burdens and 
difficulties; and now is the harvest time. Political 
machines and organized minorities have cultivated 
a heavy crop of debts and difficulties of all kinds. 

y Democracies are still in a backward state of de- 
velopment. They work badly in times of stress. In 
all countries, legislatures spend money freely and 
save money under compulsion; and such compul- 
sion is exceedingly rare. The compulsion is all the 

_ other way, due to the political influence of vast self- 
interests. Senator Royal 8. Johnson, of Minnesota, 
has been recently quoted from his article, “The 

Lobby’s Reign of Terror,” to this effect : “The lobby 

has developed from individual effort to mass propa- 

ganda, and from legislative education to congres- 
sional intimidation.” That sentence sums up most 
of our present difficulties. It sums up the menace 
of “the war veterans’ racket.” The war veterans, 
suffering no disabilities in war service, are now 
the greatest menace confronting the United States. 
' Their raids upon the United States Treasury will 
have to be counteracted for a generation, possibly 
_ for two generations. It is one of the sad features of 
_ this present time that the grand words “war vet- 
: eran” should come into such ill repute. Major 
Curran has recently asked, “Who owns this 
country, the American people or the American 
Legion?” No one can help to answer that question 
more effectively than loyal veterans themselves. 
More power to their influence! 

The campaign to save the country from influences 
that would pull it down is on. The new administra- 


nited people, waging peace. Only the chronic 
kers will refuse to be a part of this campaign. 
» people as a whole are in a new mood of hope 
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ion is waging peace. And at the moment we are a- 
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and resolution. A vast reconstructive enterprise is 
now on the way. 

Tt was said duri ing the Great War that the final 
might of a people is a Spiritual might. It was true 
then and it is true now. The final might of this Na- 
tion in these days of economic distress is a spiritual 
might. [Every loyal citizen who can subordinate 
partisanship to this united work of reconstruc tion, 
will increase that spiritual might. Our religion 
should work to that end, sustaining and strengthen- 
ing the moral and spiritual powers of the Ameri- 
can people. MINOT SIMONS. 


Unemployed Pool Resources 


HE UNEXPECTED by-products of historic 
[events are frequently of greater importance 

than contemporary observers are aware. “Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention” is one of those 
familiar phrases that is saturated with a wisdom 
born of the rough and ready experiences of living. 
We have watched current events with a keen eye as 
to what the “unemployed” themselves might con- 
tribute to the solution of our difficulties. By no 
means the least interesting and suggestive aspects 
of their behavior have been their experiments in 
self-help, mutual aid, and barter. Many facts have 
been gathered. See, for example, The New York 
Sunday Times, March 12, 1933. “One Million Ameri- 
cans Learn To Get Along Without Money” is an 
account of how the unemployed have pooled their 
resources of brains, trades, and needs in an effort 
at self-help and mutual aid. The tale is absorbing 
and stimulates thought. It gives us an illustration 
of the elemental needs and methods out of which 
our whole industrial and commercial structure is 
built. [t involves not only the element of primitive 
barter and exchange, but suggests in a marked de- 
eree that resourcefulness and cooperative spirit 
that has been characteristic of the best of the pio- 
neers who settled on these shores and pushed their 
way across to the Pacific. These energetic unem- 
ployed, under grim necessity, have discovered ways 
of meeting needs and helping one another in trying 
times. Sewing rooms, bakeries, restaurants, barber 
shops, coal mines, small factories, farms, canneries, 
newspapers have been developed. The list is long, 
covering almost the whole range of human needs. 
The story is thrilling. It may prove to be one of 
those by-products of history that becomes con- 
structively important. At least these experiments 
in primitive ways of living are suggestive. 

Right here in this self-reliant effort at mutual 
aid there is being builded the healthy new tissue of 
our social organism. Drugs and stimulants may 
stay the ravages of disease, but only the growth of 
new healthy tissue brings back the body to healt] 
That is nature’s way. Perhaps this simple and dF 
rect treatment of a great social problem by the 
unemployed themselves may prove to be the cement 
that will bind together the disjointed fragments of 
our social structure, and contribute more than we 
now realize to that which will come out of and 
through “The New Deal.” One ponders and recalls 
that in more than one instance in history “The 
stone which the builders refused is become the 
headstone of the corner.” Earu C. DAVIS. 
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The Iowa Unitarian Association 
MACK L. TOWNSEND 


Read this fascinating story. You 
will realize that New England is by 
no means the only locality where lib- 
crals have laid solid foundations and 
erected substantial structures. Pro- 
fessor Townsend's chronicle of Iowa 
Unitarians: their courage, skill and 
vision, should be familiar to every 
loyal member of this Fellowship. 


began in the year 1841, with the 

founding of the Universalist Church 
of Iowa City. Two years later in the same 
city the conference was held which es- 
tablished the Universalist State Conven- 
tion. In 1848, a society at Mt. Pleasant was 
founded which enjoys today the distine- 
tion of being the oldest in Iowa maintain- 
ing its Universalist connection. This honor 
is challenged only by Iowa City, which 


Tine history of liberal religion in Iowa 


changed its affiliation in the seventies 
from Universalist to Unitarian. 
The distinctly Unitarian history of 


Iowa dates from 1853, when a “hell-fire” 
evangelist in Keokuk painted a picture of 
mankind in Roman phalanx order, march- 
ing one hundred abreast, shoulder to 
shoulder, and dropping off at the Missis- 
sippi end of Main Street “into the bottom- 
less pit to suffer the eternal tortures of the 
damned.” A small but influential group 
of men emerged from that meeting and 
agreed with one of their number when he 
said: “Let us build a church in Keokuk 
where we will not hear such infernal 
nonsense as we have heard today.” 

The second establishment was that of 
the Unitarian Church of Davenport in 
1868. In this the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference as well as the American Unita- 
rian Association had a molding hand, but 
these at best were only feeble beginnings 
and it was in the support offered when 
state-wide organization was _ proposed, 
that the national and western bodies con- 
tributed wisely and well by their en- 
couragement of the Iowa spirit in its ideal 
of growth from within, and its program 
of planting after careful, seedbed prepara- 
tion. 

June 1, 1877, in Burlington, six men 
met in earnest consultation over the physi- 
cal and spiritual map of Iowa. As quoted 
from the minutes of that meeting, they 
were “impressed with the idea that it 
was a goodly land waiting for the efficient 
sowing of the seeds of liberal thought, and 
that if this work were ever accomplished 


it must be a growth from within, they 
decided then and there to organize the 


Iowa Unitarian Association.” These found- 
ers were: Dr. Freeman Knowles and Rev. 


Oscar Clute, Keokuk; Rev. Sylvan S. 
Hunting, Davenport; Rev. William R. 


Cole, Mt. Pleasant; Rev. J. R. Pftinger, 
Des Moines; and Rey. T. B. Forbush, see- 
retary of the Western Conference. Of 
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these, Mr. Hunting served the churches 
of Decorah, Davenport and Des Moines, 
and was long an officer of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association and inspirational leader in 
every contact. The Coles of Mt. Pleasant 
became almost an institution in the state 


DR. CHARLES E. SNYDER 


For fifteen years minister in Sioux City, and 


secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
for a similar length of time 


work, in that the efficient service of Wil- 
liam R. Cole was only surpassed by the 
devoted secretaryship of Cordelia Throop 
Cole. 

Another interesting beginning in Iowa 
was that of Humboldt in 1863. Rev. S. H. 
Taft led a migration from New England 
and founded a town, school and liberal 
community church, later reorganized as 
Unity Church in 1875. Mr. Taft with his 
own hands excavated, placed the stone 
foundation, framed and enclosed the build- 
ing which now stands a monument to his 
idealism. Humboldt is of great historical 
significance to Unitarians, At the famous 
conference there in 1880, the new church 
was dedicated, and Rey. Mary A. Safford 
was ordained for her inspired service of 
a lifetime to three Iowa churches and as 
secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Her installation was the first of a 
long line of Humboldt ministers, who 
later served many churches elsewhere, and 
established a tradition for Humboldt as 
the training ground for a successful lib- 
eral ministry. Among these are found the 


names of Byrnes, Graves, Hodgin, Ramsey, 
Wellman and others. 

The year 1877 marks not only the found- 
ing of the Iowa Unitarian Association but 
also that of the church at Des Moines 
and the activities of Rev. J. R. Effinger 
as state missionary. The policy of the 
American Unitarian Association in support 
of mission churches at University centers 
gave to Iowa City in 1878 the forceful 
leadership of Oscar Clute. 

In 1881, there began in Davenport the 
longest ,ministry in Iowa history, com- 
parable in influence with the longest any- 
where, that of Rey. Arthur M. Judy whose 
consecutive years in that one pulpit were 
over a quarter of a century of eminently 
successful service to the community as 
well as to his church. During this period 
the Post Office Mission for Iowa was 
founded in 1888, and carried on by Ellen 
M. Gould: and in 1891, the publication, 
Old and New, at first local, soon became 
a semioflicial organ of state activities. 
Later publication was in Des Moines as 
the official organ of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. Its value in fostering state- 
wide cooperation and progress can only 
be regarded as second to its present value 
as a rich storehouse of Unitarian lore and 
story of two fruitful decades. 

There are three distinct periods, mile- 
stones ever marking progress, but char- 
acterized by a changing tempo and quality. 
The first was that of beginnings, founda- 
tion laying; in the second, a buoyant 
enthusiasm carried the leaders far, and 
often a too ambitious optimism scattered 
seed on stony ground; but the missionary 
spirit was strong, a beautiful superstruc- 
ture was erected. Then came the World 
War. In every place there was but one 
thought—Service. It was well and thor- 
oughly done. 

The third milestone was passed and — 
there followed in the history of Iowa Uni- 
tarianism, instead of expansion, the ideal 
of “growth” from within. Seedbed plant- — 
ing replaced broadcast sowing, with fewer ; 
but stronger churches. There were not — 
so many communities with a liberal society — 
but the liberal church came to have a 
more commanding position in its respec- 
tive community, and there developed a 
vital leadership in every city with a Uni- 
tarian church. 

What the names of Hunting, Clute, Cole 
and Effinger meant in the early days, 
those of Judy, Safford and Bleanor BE. 
Gordon meant to the second generation 
of Iowa liberals. And the torch was 
handed on and is carried high by the tire- 
less and indomitable leadership of Dr. 
Charles B. Snyder, for the last fifteen 
years secretary of the Iowa Association, 
and of Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines 
in forty years of constructive service, 
twenty-five years as treasurer of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association with its unrelenting 
demand for faithful efficient labor, un- 
observed, seldom rewarded and never 
glorified. 

One highly significant development in 
this latter period centered in the Sioux 
City church throughout the whole of Dr 
Snyder's ministry of nearly fifteen yea 
His leadership added not only civic in 
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ests, community welfare and a distinctly 
intellectual service to the usual pastoral 
‘duties of ‘the liberal church in a large 
city, but a vitalizing contact was built 
‘up with the outlying area, other cities, 
towns and the “isolated liberals” in the 
adjoining corners of four states. Dr. 
Snyder became their pastor, and his 
church, their church home. 

Humboldt became the setting of an- 
other project of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation under the indefatigable Dr. 
Snyder. This time it was the younger 
generation who gathered each summer for 
the Humboldt Institute from 1924 until 
1930, when the scene shifted to beautiful 
McGregor, the Switzerland of Iowa, on 
the upper Mississippi. 

Iowa City’s contribution of nearly a 
century of unbroken liberal history, is 

- fifty-five years of cooperative effort. This 
began as a Universalist-Unitarian merger, 
and has taken the form of American Uni- 
.tarian Association support, local congre- 
gation, transient students, Iowa Unita- 

rian Association sponsorship and aid and 
colorful leadership from the foundation- 
shaking advocacy of the theory of ‘“‘evolu- 
tion” by Oscar Clute to the broad compre- 
hension of the social implications of our 
time, so ably proposed by the present min- 
ister, Rey. Evans A. Worthley, in his “ex- 
perimental attitude.” 

There remains, to round out the full 
story of liberal religion in Iowa, a hope 

_ conceived in the light of all that Humboldt 
has meant to Iowa liberalism, that this 
purely rural area might light the way, 
through the experimental method, to the 
‘successful establishment of a thoroughly 
rural liberal ehurech. The project is close 
to the heart of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The general financial distress, and 
consequent discouragement, locally, delays 
this effort but, we hope, will not defeat its 
realization. 


Publicity Suggestions 

“Publicity Suggestions for Unitarian 
churches” is a manual prepared by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The manual includes di- 
rections for personal work, suggestions 
for advertising and promoting church ac- 
tivities, methods of publicity, and ex- 
amples of effective advertising. 

The introduction states that “The man- 
ual is not a program of publicity; it is 
simply an outline of possibilities from 
which the most suitable items for any 
program can be chosen, Each church will 
do whatever is practicable and productive. 
It doubtless explains many things already 
well understood by certain readers, This 
is because it is planned to be of service 
to all persons responsible for publicity, 
however inexperienced.” 

In the course of the instructions we 

learn the four best methods; ways and 
means of getting people to church, and 
- eauses of absences; the use of personal 
work by minister and layman; the value 
of church canvasses, literature, letters and 
church journals. One chapter is devoted 
to radio; another to periodicals. In the 
‘discussion of news publicity, the writer 
“The value to a church of news 
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publicity is not solely in the amount of 
the frequency of it. Merely having its 
name in the papers will not attract new 
people. If overdone it may even prejudice 
the kind of people the church tries to 
interest. But its name should be kept 
before the public; the known existence of 
the church may come proyidentially to 
someone seeking liberal religious fellow- 
ship.” 

This comprehensive manual will prove 
exceedingly useful to churches. It meets 
a definite need. A wise use of publicity 
methods invariably strengthens parishes. 
The treatise adequately covers the ground. 

This selected paragraph summarizes the 
entire situation in regard to church pub- 
licity as a means of relating the church 
organization to the community: “In a 
word, the most effective publicity is that 
which most effectively relates the church 
to the needs, the questionings, the prob- 
lems and the character of the population 
it is endeavoring to reach.” 

Copies of the manual are being sent to 
ministers and to chairmen of publicity 
committees, when known. Let the churches 
make wide use of this carefully prepared 
and practical booklet. Loans eee 
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Social Service Conference 


There will be a social service confer- 
ence in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Friday, March 31, at 10.30 a.m. 
This conference is sponsored by the com- 
mittee on social service of the General 
Alliance. All Alliance members are _ in- 
vited. It will be a real conference, and 
interesting questions of vital importance 
will be discussed. 


News Letters for Distribution 


The News Letter office will supply copies 
of the forthcoming monthly issue of The 
News Letter for April to such churches 
as may wish to distribute the papers 
throughout their particular parish, by 
way of advertising for subscriptions. Re- 
quests for such papers should be sent to 
The Unitarian New Letter, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., aS soon as possible. 
The number desired should be specified. 
Guarantee cannot be made that requests 
received after March 28 will be complied 
with. 


Further Alliance Increases 
In addition to the eight branches al- 
ready reporting increased membership, we 
are happy to list the following: Denver, 


Colo., 87-93; Brewster, Mass., 47-48; 
North Easton, Mass., 61-64; Petersham, 
Mass., 60-64; Roxbury, Mass., 90-93; 


Watertown, Mass., 56-60; Vineland, N.J., 
17-18. Slowly but truly the number of 
branches that are finding these hard times 
not too discouraging is inereasing. Per- 
haps this is beginning to prove that Al- 
liance membership .can be relied upon to 
help increase spiritual reserves in times 
of strain and stress. 
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_ These Questions Sparkle 


Kansas young people offer a questionnaire 
to their ministers and to each other 


The following questionnaire was sent 
out to several member groups of the 
Kansas State Federation of Liberal Young 
People, a joint Unitarian-Universalist 
group. The questionnaire was prepared for 
a recent conference held in Wichita, Kans. 

It was compiled under the direction of 
Miss Irene Anderson and Miss Ruth Kol- 
ling. Miss Anderson is a member of the 
nominating committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and a member 
of the Middle-West executive committee. 
Miss Kolling loaned her automobile to a 
group of five members of the Salina, Kans., 
group, who were thus able to attend the 
Star Island conference in 19381 and 19382. 

Questionnaire to Ministers:—Are you 
satisfied with the attendance of young 
people at the church service? What proj- 
ects do you have in the church for the 
young people? What projects do you have 
in connection with the service for the 
young people? What techniques do you 
use to interest them—in the service? in 
the sermons? in other activities? How do 
they respond in interest and attendance? 
Do they come to you in their searching 
for religious truth, moral issues, philo- 
sophical discussions? Do they consider 
their church the instrument through which 
they develop their religious thinking? 
What can the Federation do to help you 
as a minister make the church a strong- 
hold in the life of the young people? How 
ean local organizations grow? How can 
federations grow? 

Questionnaire to Young People:—How 
often do you go to church? Why do you 
go? Why don’t you go? Will you attend 
four services in the next two months and 
write out all of your reactions, comments 
and criticisms? What interests you? What 
fails to interest you? Are young people 
given enough responsibility -in your 
church? Do you have a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with your minister individually about 
your questions, your searchings for truth, 
your interest in moral issues, in philo- 
sophical discussion? To whom do you go 
and why? Do you feel that your religion 
is a part of your life? Explain. What could 
the chureh service do to fill a place in 
your life? What would you like to do to 
make your church a more vital factor in 
your community ? 

Questionnaire to Young People’s Organi- 
eutions:—What organization projects are 
you carrying on to make your church an 
influence—for social service? for civic 
betterment? for religious freedom? for the 
dignity and progress of your own church 
position in the community? a religious in- 
fluence among young people? Will your 
organization choose one project for next 
year, work it hard and keep up a record 
to report your progress at the next Fed- 
eration meeting? 
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A MISCELLANY 


The Greek Tradition 
PHILIP BROWN 


Principie. By Abbott Law- 
Harvard University 


or 
Cambridge: 


CONFLICTS 
rence Lovell. 
Press. $1.50. 

President Lowell’s participation in Sino- 
Japanese discussions during the last eight- 
een months, the recent revision of his 
classie work, “Greater Governments of 
Europe,” the publication of “Conflicts of 
Principle,” and finally the announcement 
of his resignation as president of Har- 
vard to take effect in June, all have 
brought President Lowell before the pub- 
lic, and won for him the title of “The 
Grand Old Man of Harvard.” He has 
lived a full life; his interests have been 
broad and his contacts diverse. ‘‘Conflicts 
of Principle” reflects all this. 

This little book is the focal point of 
two converging careers, that of the scholar 
‘and that of the administrator. Tradition- 
ally each has its own mode of thinking 
and its own philosophy. President Lowell 
has felt the scholar’s zest for absolute 
truth in the realm of abstract reasoning and 
historical data; he has also experienced 
not only the administrator’s conviction 
that action among men calls for judicious 
compromise but that truth itself is usually 
relative. 

In this day of sentimental idealism 
when so-called idealists are constantly 
giving birth to plans for social betterment 
based on fantastic assumptions and on 
loose thinking, this book comes as a wel- 
come relief. So apparent is this tendency 
of the public to acclaim the unconsidered 
ideas and unsound reasoning of pseudo- 
reformers and “idealists,” that techno- 
crats, cure-all inflationists, “progressive 
educators” have eclipsed the true engi- 
neers, economists and educators, whose 
method of seeking truth and effecting 
results is too arduous and rigorous for 
these depression-born “idealists.” Presi- 
dent Lowell’s answer to all this is ration- 
alism. 

Yet Lowell has long been an idealist in 
the realm of international affairs, in mu- 
nicipal government and in education. He 
appreciates the sincere motives of men 
and nations which frequently lead to op- 
posite conclusions. His concern is that of 
the philosopher—“Where is the truth?’ 
His answer is that of an old man: “Un- 
guarded generalizations are dangerous.” 
Every principle has its limits of applicabil- 
ity. Socrates is vindicated in matters of 
logic. Definition of terms, of circum- 
stances, and conditions—this is the way to 
examine all principles in every field of 
human endeavor. Principles conflict only 
because we carry our generalization too 
far. 

Lowell's discussion 
the aimless controversy of liberalism 
versus conservatism. If his method of 
careful examination of each new proposi- 
tion and his insistence upon rational 
thinking are the earmarks of the con- 


places him above 


seryative, then he is conservative; if con- 
stant rethinking and re-examination of 
old tenets are characteristic of the lib- 
eral, then he is essentially liberal. But, 
in truth, he is neither. His search is for 
wisdom. “Aristotle advocated the mean 
not because it was worldly wise, but be- 
sause it was the path of virtue; and we 
should seek the limits between conflicting 
principles, to find not what is expedient, 
but what is right.” 

President Lowell’s style is the acme of 
sententiousness. His diction is almost 
epigrammatic. His illustrations take on 
the aspects of proverbs, and one of the de- 
lights of the reader is the constant dis- 
covery of rare anecdotes which will never 
fade from the memory. 


Gandhi 


GANDHI VERSUS THE EMPIRE. By Haridas T. 
Muzumdar, With a Foreword by Will Durant. 
New York: Universal Publishing Company. 
$3.50. ; 

Mr. Muzumdar has rendered a great 
service to all those who wish to be in- 
formed concerning the non-violent revolt 
that is going on in India. He has gathered 
together the material covering the last 
few years at which even the best press 
reports only hint, and has arranged it so 
that one can understand the logie of 
events running through the various con- 
flicts between the nationalist movemeni 
and the government. What happened at 
the Round-Table Conference in London be- 
comes living and vivid from these pages. 

While the greater part of the book i 
direct quotation, the connecting comments 
of the author make fascinating and ar. 
resting reading. It is surprising that such 
a devoted member of the nationalist move- 
ment should have been so judicious in hi: 
own utterances, though anti-nationalists 
will, of course, mark passages that ex- 
press party prejudice. 

As Gandhi appears in these pages, his 
personality, his philosophy and his sig- 
nificance in the crucial events grow clear. 
Far better than any treatise on Gandhi 
is his own exposition of himself, in this 
book. One of the greatest figures in modern 
history is revealed in a manner that is 
certain to compel the admiration of man- 
kind. 

No one who wishes insight into, and 
knowledge of, the history of his own time 
can afford to pass the book by; and it is 
certain to have lasting value for reference. 

WH Tk 


Character-Forming Religion 
RELIGION AND THE 
Clayton Bower. New 

Press, $2.00. 

No one can read this important book 
without feeling not only that religion is 
one of the most important functions of 
the human spirit, but also that it is highly 
important as an integrating and inspiring 
factor in the formation of character, 


Goop Lire. By William 
York: The Abingdon 


Marcu 23 1933 


Closely reasoned, cogent, illustrative, the 
book has made one reader more strongly 
convinced than ever before of the funda- 
mental character of religion. Dr. Bower 
finds the universe capable of being ex- 
plained in terms of plan and personality, 
and grounds much of his argument on this 
hypothesis. For today, the task of reli- 
gion is to interpret our exceedingly com- 
plex life, to integrate it in accordance with 
great moral principles, and to furnish the 
dynamic to solve its problems. 

To a preacher who has gone dry, this 
book may well prove an inspiration by 
its informative and provoking diseussion 
of many of the fundamentals. Bn 


Living Orthodoxy 


THE CHRISTIAN IN HiS BLINDNESS. By Rev. 


W. H. Elliott. New York: Longmans Green and © 


Company. $1.00. 


This book is brief, intimate, candid, and 
simple. It rises now and again to the 
transparent greatness of simplicity, stir- 
ring the heart and mind by allowing new 
light to fall in deep recesses. The vicar’s 
roots run deep into the fertile soil of an 
age-old orthodoxy which liberals have 
long thought dead, but which, in his 
spirit, is unmistakably alive, and also into 
the elemental experiences of life with a 
piercing, imaginative sympathy which 
awakens the heart. His God is a super- 
natural God revealed perfectly in the 
unique divinity of Jesus. Only this God, 
this Son, and the miracles of the Holy 
Spirit are adequate for man’s profound 
spiritual needs. The author is a poet and 
a mystic; his spirit plays over familiar 
experiences with tender sympathy, with 
engaging frankness, and with a wistful 
sensitiveness to beauty in nature and in 
human life. Life is not quite the same 
when he is done. Only when he has 
finished is it seen that his theological 
foundations have long since crumbled 


and that he has left untouched the struc-. 


ture of the modern world. Perhaps no 
finer tribute than this can be offered to 
his integrity, based as it is upon founda- 
tions which have crumbled, and to the 
intrinsie fineness of his style. His book is 
the best sort of reading for Lent, even 
for those who cannot accept the premises 
upon which it rests. L. T. P. 


The Psalter 


MODERN WoRSHIP AND THE PSALTER, By 


Earle Bennett Cross. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 
In this volume the professor of Old 


Testament interpretation in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School has presented 
a handbook for the modern minister, giv- 
ing the origin and nature of the Psalms, 
classifying them carefully, and outlining a 
plan for their liturgic use. He quotes 
freely from the Psalms and shows how 
congregation and minister and choir, or 
congregation and minister may make use 
of them in the service, We have always 


felt that more use might be made of‘ the 


Psalms in our services of worship and 
recommend this as a helpful handbook for 
ministers. Ww. 8, 5. 
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An Empire Builder 


Lorp JEFFERY AMHERST, A SOLDIER OF THE 
Kine. By J. C. Long. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 

To have added all Canada to the British 
empire, to rise to be Field Marshal of 
the British army, to give his name to 
many towns in the English-speaking 
world, and to have a college perpetuating 
his name, surely these are great accom- 
plishments, and to them this reviewer adds 
the further laurel, of having inspired one 
of the most spirited and popular college 
songs. But Amherst has been strangely 
forgotten and neglected by the historians. 
For one hundred who know that Wolfe 
eaptured Quebec, few remember that 
Amherst was the man who captured Louis- 
burg, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, and 
planned the campaign which resulted in 
the subjection of Canada. A masterly 
campaign it was. Wolfe was sent against 
Quebee via Louisburg, Haviland marched 
north from Ticonderoga, Amherst took 
the long route across New York state, 
across Lake Ontario, and down the St. 
Lawrence, all to converge on Montreal, 
and marvelous to relate, all three expedi- 
tions reached Montreal within forty-eight 
hours of each other. The idea was Am- 
herst’s and the honor his, but it was years 
before he was elevated to the peerage and 
suitably rewarded. Amherst kept copies 
of all his despatches, his daily journals, 
and his letters, but these have lain in 
chests in Montreal, his Kentish home, for 
all these years, only recently coming to 
light. Mr. Long has had access to all this 
valuable material, and has made good use 
of it. We learn that it was. Amherst who 
put down the Lord George Gordon riots 
(page Barnaby Rudge), commanded the 
British forces when Napoleon was begin- 
ning his career; how nearly Williams Col- 
lege came to be started at Amherst, and 
best of all, we get glimpses behind the 
English scene in the days of the second 
and the third Georges, and see the tri- 
umphs of the Pitts, father and son. Al- 
together it is a fascinating chronicle, well 
told. An occasional purple patch, and an 
occasional misstatement are something 
like the wart on Amherst’s face, as on 
Cromwell’s, but these do not seriously mar 
the excellence of this well-documented and 
readable book. E. F. 


John Masefield’s Prose 


RECENT PROSE. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

It has been said that we are born com- 
plex but we achieve simplicity. With John 
Masefield, however, simplicity is a nat- 
ural endowment. Yet even simplicity may 
be subtle and elusive, giving evidence of 
insights and depths that may be totally 
unsuspected by the sophisticated mind. 

No writer more fully reveals the power 
of simple Anglo-Saxon words. To him 
they are an instrument of infinite range, 
capable of expressing not only the most 
delicate shades of feeling but the stark 
majesty of nature in its wildest moods. 

This present collection of prose is drawn 


from recent articles and speeches. Any 


attempt to review the book as a whole 
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is impossible for there is lacking any 
thread of unity. 

As in “Sard Harker,” Mr. Masefield ex- 
cels in descriptive prose. One sees and feels 
the scenery he describes and his brief ac- 
counts of the Redwoods of California and 
of a flight in the air indicate that he 
retains with increasing maturity and skill 
the power revealed in one of his earliest 
novels, “Multitude and Solitude.” 4H. w. 


Prayers 
THE BOOK oF DaiILy Drvyorions. Edited by 
Bimer T. Clark and W. G. Oram. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


TALKING WITH Gop. Edited by Alfred Frank- 
lin Smith. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 

It would have been more modest to call 
the first of these books ‘‘A Book of Daily 
Devotions.” It follows the familiar lines 
for such compilations, exhibiting no orig- 
inality in either its arrangement or its 
selections. Some of the latter are of recog- 
nized excellence though not new, but the 
greater part, especially of the prayers, do 
not rise much above the level of con- 
ventional evangelical mediocrity. Do the 
people for whom this book is intended 
really prefer this sort of thing to the 
classics of religious devotion? Or do they 
accept it because they do not. know that 
there is anything better? 

In the booklet, with a not very happy 
title, there are 120 prayers by as many 
authors, mostly pastors of Protestant 
churches of various denominations, a num- 
ber of women, and two rabbis. The di- 
versity of origin of these prayers is hidden 
by their common expression of human 
need and desire, which has obliterated 
denominational differences of outlook. 
While only a few of them have substan- 
tial literary merit and freshness of 
thought, they strike a note of sincerity 
and have considerable depth of feeling. 
The collection is not a notable one, but 
it serves to mark the prayer-level of the 
higher types of Protestant churches, and 
it will have value for people seeking to 
deepen and broaden their own capacity 
to pray. H.W. F. 


Life Beyond Death 


Beyond DesatH. By James Thayer 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LIFE 
Addison. 
$3.00. 

As the complete title of this book, “Life 
Beyond Death in the Beliefs of Mankind,” 
implies, we have here an historical sur- 
vey of beliefs concerning life after death. 
These are considered objectively and from 
no particular point of view. 

Part I reviews rudimentary beliefs re- 
garding the nature of the soul, festivals 
of the dead, the underworld, souls in the 
sky, reincarnation in human form, trans- 
migration of souls, and kindred subjects. 

In Part II, under the title ‘Advanced 
Beliefs.” the author discusses belief in 
immortality as taught by the mystery 
cults, the resurrection of the body, judg- 
ment after death, purgatory, hell, and 
heaven. 

The book is§ thoroughly documented. A 
complete bibliography and an adequate 
index make it an admirable work of refer- 
ence. W. 8, 8, 
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Eden Phillpotts 


BRED IN THE BONE. By Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

In English literary geography, Devon- 
shire, particularly Dartmoor, belongs to 
Eden Phillpotts by right of eminent 
domain. The latest novel of one of the 
greatest living masters of British fiction 
reveals ample traces of its creator’s 
genius. It could not have been written by 
anybody else. Yet it is Phillpott’s with a 
difference. This gifted story-teller has so 
far yielded to contemporary influences as 
to join the ranks of the writers of mystery 
novels. ‘Bred in the Bone” opens with a 
murder, and more than half of the 
story concerns itself with the detection 
of the criminals. But, far from con- 
forming to conventional standards, the 
guilty ones are known almost from the 
first; the crime being utilized as an intro- 
duction to a study of the working-out of 
remorse and hereditary influences in the 
natures of two people, a husband and a 
wife. This thesis is developed in a manner 
strong, dramatic, incisive, and intensely 
interesting, to the final page. The book is 
a work of art, of its kind a veritable mas- 
terpiece. It is a pleasure to discover that 
the hand of Eden Phillpotts has in no wise 
lost its cunning. A.R. H. 


Sinclair, Financiers Films 


UPTON SINCLAIR PRESENTS WILLIAM Fox. 
Los Angeles: Published by the author. $3.00. 

Nothing like it has occurred since 
Thomas W. Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance.” 
The confessions of William Fox, movie 
magnate, in relation to the conspiracy 
of Halsey, Stuart and Company, the 
Chase National Bank, and the Telephone 
Company, to gain control of the profitable 
industry Fox built up from a nickelodeon 
to one representing millions. Unless Sin- 
clair-ism has been too completely injected 
into this graphic account of frenzied fi- 


nance, we have here a startling revela- 
tion of the greed of our financiers of 


Wall Street, State Street and Dearborn 
Street. Much of the material used is taken 
from court records, newspaper accounts, 
and Senate proceedings. It is an awful 
commentary on the morals and ethics of 
bankers and lawyers, showing clearly how 
a dualistic code of morals, one for private 
life and one for business, leads inevitably 
to duplicity. K. ©. W. 


Tabloid Review 


Is CHRIST POSSIBLE? By Philip Whitwell 
Wilson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.75. 

This “Inquiry into World Need” should 
be a genial study for any one reared in 
full confidence in the literal inerrancy 
of the Bible as well as in the traditional 
orthodox dogmas derived from that as- 
sumption. For any who have passed be- 
yond that stage it has only the value of 
a museum piece from which the date of 
its publication should never be detached. 

Ww. F. G. 
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Why a Statement of Faith? 


FREDERICK A. WILMOT 


In a symposium by Universalist 
ministers, in the issue of The Register 
of February 16, there was reprinted 
an editorial, “We Will Go Traveling 
—But Where?” by Mr. Wilmot. Sev- 
eral inquiries requesting an elabora- 
tion of Mr. Wilmot’s position have 
been received, and Mr. Wilmot has 
kindly acceded to The Register’s re- 
quest and developed his position at 
greater length, 


HE possibility of union for Unita- 
Trias and Universalists in such an 

instrument as the Free Church of 
America depends upon the ability to make 
articulate the measure of faith that each 
holds in common. It is not enough that 
such a statement of faith should be ex- 
plicit in words, but the words must be 
susceptible to the same understanding 
without equivocation. 

Cardinal Bellarmin says: ‘Non in verbis, 
sed in sensu est fides, non ergo habemus 
idem symbolum, si in eaxplicatione dis- 
sidemus.” The important thing is not in 
the words, but the meaning behind them. 
The same words do not guarantee even 
agreement in thought. 

Some will ask, but why should the Free 
Church, a liberal instrument, give a state- 
ment of faith? 

Our viewpoint is epitomized in the words 
of Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner, head ‘of the 
Church of Prussia: “The evidence of the 
New Testament forbids us to treat the 
word ‘Church’ as though it meant merely 
a Christian ‘social contract.’ The Church 
is not an institutional coalition of Chris- 
tians, resting on a foundation of sociologi- 
cal law, and determined in the last resort, 
as an existing structure or as one in 
course of construction, by their ideas. 
That conception is the product of those 
currents of thought, originating in Hu- 
manism, Deism, the Enlightenment and 
similar movements, which during the last 
two centuries have first isolated the in- 
dividual, cutting him loose from divinely- 
ordered modes of fellowship, and have 
then reorganized him in man-made social 
constructions of every sort.” 


w% 


If the Free Church proposes to use the 
word “Church” as a “social contract,’— 
not even going so far as to be “a Chris- 
tian social contract,” for the word Christ 
or Christian is nowhere used in the in- 
strument, its framers are guilty of de- 
parting from the accepted meaning of 
“church,” not unlike “Christian Science” 
departs from the accepted use of the 
word “science.” 

“For even from an entirely empirical 
standpoint,”’ says Dr. Stefan Zankow of 
the University of Sofia, “there never was, 
nor is there, nor can there ever be, any 
religious body, far less a church, not 
possessing a fundamental faith and a doc- 
trine (or confession of faith) as the ex- 
pression of that faith. Christianity with- 


out its principle would be something ut- 
terly inconceivable, and a Christian 
Church without a principle would be even 
more inconceivable and absurd.” 

A church is a divine fellowship. To talk 
about unbridled individual liberty within 
a church is a contradiction in terms. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once spoke about aliens 
who make America “a boarding house” 
and not their “home.” In a similar way, 
many so-called “liberals,” who are at 
heart atheists and anti-Christian, covet 
the shelter of a church but never become 
spiritually a part of it. 

& * 

Dr. Zankow says: “Undoubtedly, every 
person is free, according to his conviction, 
to believe in and acknowledge Christ or 
not to do so. But if he does not believe in 
Christ, he is not a Christian, and has no 
interest in the Christian Church; whereas, 
if he believes in Christ he must also con- 
fess Christ. And so long as he holds this 
belief it is illogical to speak of a freedom 
which would make it lawful for him to be 
a Christian, and yet believe in Christ!” 

This same reasoning applies to the in- 
strument, the Free Church. The last clause 
of the first section: “Its Spirit,” reads... 
“the members of this fellowship have en- 
tire freedom in matters of religious be- 
lief and statements of faith, and holding 
that, if we are controlled by a purpose to 
serve mankind in a spirit of mutual good 
will, differing statements of faith may 
enrich our common life.” 

To which we reply: “To propose the 
Free Church, and at the same time to 
allow the widest possible diversity of faith 
within its bounds, would mean either 
that the essential nature of the Church 
as a unity was not understood, or that 
the Free Church was not in reality the 
Church of Christ; or else indeed that there 
was indifference towards the Church and 
its spiritual unity. 

“The chief argument which is used 
against the necessity of having a state- 
ment of faith in a single or unified Free 
Chureh is that all faith is a matter of 
personal conviction, and that personal con- 
viction can only be possible where there 
is personal freedom.” 

Such personal freedom is religious 
anarchy. A divine fellowship—a Church, 
is asked to permit within its borders not 
only those who do not believe in Christ 
or Jesus, but those who do not believe or 
are even hostile to God himself. 

Wherein lies the spiritual affinity of 
Universalists and Unitarians? We will not 
hazard our opinion at this time. Suffice it 
to say that such an affinity must exist if 
there is to be a union. 

Bishop Headlam of Gloucester says of 
Christian unity in its larger implication, 
which should be doubly true of the Free 
Church: “We have been told many times 
that we cannot unite the churches on 
formule; that is, of course, quite true. 
We cannot unite the churches unless there 
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is a spirit of unity. But I think it is 
equally true that we cannot unite the 
churches, unless we are able to have a 
conerete expression of faith.” 

Hon. Lord Sands, eminent layman of 
the Church of Scotland, presses home our 
insistence upon a statement of faith, in 
these words: “The Church must stand for 
something at once important and distine- 
tive. Without community of faith in some 
truth which possesses these characteristics 
there can be no community of purpose. 
Life is more than doctrine, but life with- 
out doctrine is empty. Life gives value to 
doctrine, but without the translation of 
life into intellectual form life cannot en- 
dure. Further, the communication of life 
must be through the body of this intel- 
lectual form, and this intellectual form 
must be capable of embodiment in human 
language. Otherwise there can be no as- 
surance of community among the mem- 
bers of the Church and no communica- 
tion of a message of truth of the world.... 

“If there is to be reunion there must 
be a measure of common faith. Other- 
wise, union can have no meaning. As- 
surance of such community of faith as 
reunion postulates seems to require agree- 
ment in a common formulation of faith. 
Language may not be adequate to ex- 
press all the deep things that belong to 
God, but language is the instrument given 
us and that instrument we must employ.” 

It is because we would rejoice at a 
union of Unitarians and Universalists, 
if this were possible, that we have pointed 
out the necessity of a statement of faith, 
upon which such a successful union would 
inevitably rest. We have refrained from 
formulating such a statement although 
we have our own ideas as to this. 
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We will close with the irenic passage 
from Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s paper on 
“The Nature of the Church”: , 

“Our finest conceptions of the Church 
are, therefore, tentative and predictive 
rather than absolute and final. None has 
so wholly embodied the holy mysteries of 
redemption as to be immune to the 
ameliorating, expanding influence of time 
and the Lord. Hence institutions should 
be studied, not in the abstract alone, but 
in the conerete; in their incessant con- 
tacts with those whose hearts their ordi- 
nances have purified and ennobled. Their 
primal energies were not hierarchical, nor 
born of organization, nor marshalled by 
officialism. They were begotten by the 
Spirit of God in the spirit of man, and 
whatever draperies they wear, they are by 
nature ethical and religious. Likewise, the 
nature of the Church is not regulated by 
her history, but by the divine life within 
her as the maker of that history. And her 
authority consists in her ability to freely 
communicate that life for the regenera- 
tion of human society.” 


Called to King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minister of the’ 


First Unitarian Society of Buffalo, N-Y., 
has accepted a call te King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. 
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We Are Candidating, Too 


PATIENCE HOPEFUL 


article in a recent issue of The 

Christian Register I have seldom 
come across. It simply had to be read 
aloud after a first perusal so that one 
could laugh again because of the partici- 
pated enjoyment. 

If some of the strictures seemed severe, 
was there not cause for appreciation of a 
wholesome irritant which parishes other 
than the one portrayed might apply? I 
feel sure that Parrish Bliss had some such 
benevolent object in view in his composite 
picture anent the demands for perfection 
in a minister, for composite it must be 
unless one exceptional parish in our de- 
nomination is made up of raving idiots! 

The writer of the indictment is generous 
enough to acknowledge that there was mis- 
understanding on both sides after the 
days of “fervent courtship” were past, 
and then proceeds to make out a case 
for the departed minister by listing the 
requirements of a parish which he would 
have us think is typical, or possibly 
unique, because of the complex of that 
particular constituency. Agreed that the 
minister had by far the harder task in 
preaching to the many who differed among 
themselves as to talents, or the lack of 
them, in temperaments and in their ex- 
pectations of himself. But had he not the 
advantage of voicing his own views and 
mental states because of the prerogative 
which the pulpit affords, and did he try 
to get below the surface to real individual 
needs? Where was his leadership if, con- 
scious of the danger of trivial demands 
on his time and strength, he failed to em- 
phasize the real values so independently 
that all who heard would better revalue 
the things that count? But now I am ad- 
ding to the list of requirements of the dis- 
traught parson instead of holding a brief 
for the bereft—but not too bereft— 
parishioners of any imaginary parish. Is 
- the choice necessarily one between me- 
diocrity and brilliancy? Are not the old- 
fashioned virtues of sincerity, courage 
and magnanimity fundamental both for 
the individual and for the community? 

The Unitarian Church would have in- 
deed degenerated from old-time standards 
if the demand is for comfortable preach- 
ing inducing to smug complacency instead 
of a ringing challenge to braver, more 
forceful living. The sermon that de- 
nounces injustice, selfishness and _ sloth, 
and then fills the spirits of the congrega- 
tion as they depart with a resolve to live 
through the coming week with increased 
consciousness of eternal yerities and their 
own personal responsibilities, is a spir- 
itual sermon with nothing sugary about it. 

As for the list of such deadly unin- 
teresting attributes as to how the par- 
sonage is furnished, how the minister and 
his wife dress, what kind of children they 
have (or unfortunately have not), how 
_ hard the minister’s wife can be induced 
to work without a salary—all these are 


A CLEVERER satire than the leading 


so silly that any minister who felt they 
were expected to be considered within the 
province of his calling had better go as 
missionary to the heathen, if any could 
be found more worthy of the name than 
the ones described in parts of the article. 

The happy working-union of a minister 
and parish has always had elements of 
chance and always will, and Parrish Bliss 
rightly admonishes that it is impossible 
to judge qualifications from one or two 
hearings or the recommendation of a 
former parish, and he is perfectly correct 
in asserting that (as in marriage) it 


hetters to 


A Statement of Faith? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

The comment on the Free Church of 
America quoted from The Providence 
Journal of February 16 calls for a reply. 
It criticizes the proposed Free Church 
for not having ‘“‘a statement of faith’ as 
its bond of fellowship. One wonders what 
the commentator means by ‘a statement 
of faith.” He can searcely mean a state- 
ment of beliefs, since official, creedal 
statements of beliefs are inconsistent wilh 
liberalism. The bond of membership in a 
liberal church is a statement of purpose 
and not a statement of beliefs. But a 
statement of purpose is essentially a 
statement of faith. The faith of a liberal 
church is implicit in its avowed purpose. 

Does the commentator mean that this 
implicit faith should be made explicit? 
But is not that the very reason why any 
church exists—to make its faith explicit? 
The defining of the faith of a liberal 
church is a concern of the daily life of 
the church. It is not a concern of the 
articles of government. 

The commentator suggests that an ex- 
plicit “statement of faith’ was purposely 
omitted because “the two commissions 
detected the underlying spiritual disunity 
of their members.” That suggestion is 
wide of the mark, as every liberal knows. 
It reflects, as indeed the entire comment 
quoted in The Register reflects, the desire 
for a creedal statement of beliefs on the 
part of the critic. What he considers a 
regrettable omission, is, to us, a commend- 
able omission. He desires an official road- 
map of the distant country to which he 
is to go, or else he will not venture forth. 
We travel toward a country that is mostly 
unexplored territory. What binds us 
together as a fellowship is not the agree- 
ment of our beliefs about what we shall 
find there, but the common purpose that 
we have in setting forth upon the adven- 
ture, and the common faith which in- 
spires that purpose. 

E. M. SLocomBeE. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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takes both parties to the contract to make 
a success. 

Belonging to a chureh that is candidat- 
ing at present, I should miss all the 
stimulus of the warnings couched in such 
amusing satire did I not take some of 
them to heart and pass them on to any 
who might be interested, with the earnest 
plea that even if all the indictments do 
not apply to our church that it’s a pretty 
good guess that everyone, including the 
minister, is at times quicker with criti- 
cism than with commendation, 

And so in closing I for one tender grate- 


ful thanks to Parrish Bliss for making 
us realize as we may never have done 


that we laymen must bring our contribu- 
tion of qualities of mind and heart and 
may I add “humor” to the situation if we 
expect a suecessful ministry. 


the Editor 


Unitarians in “Who’s Who” 


To the Hditor of 


The Christian Register :— 

Mr. Swisher’s article in The Register of 
March 2 entitled ‘Are They Unitarians?” 
raises a question that he does not discuss. 
His review of Dr. Fry’s analysis of the 
reported religious affiliations of the 29,701 
men and women included in the 1980-81 
edition of ““Who’s Who in America” causes 
him to put certain questions as to why 
those recording themselves as Unitarians 
do not attend, or support, their (sic) 
church. An analysis of those recorded in 
a single city may throw some light on his 
questions, even if they suggest the other 


question he does not put. There are 
304 persons living in re- 
corded in “Who’s Who.” The fact that 


this number includes 167 college profes- 
sors is some indication of a reasonable 
thoughtfulness among the whole number. 
The number expressing religious affilia- 
tions (omitting clergymen) is sixty-seven, 
that is, twenty-two per cent of the whole. 
Twenty-five professors are so recorded. 
Unitarians lead with twenty-three, omit- 
ting clergymen, with Episcopalians a close 
second, Of the twenty-three Unitarians, 
only five are found on the list of the con- 
gregation of the First Unitarian Church. 

The evidence points to the conclusion 
that the vast majority of the intelligent 
and thoughtful men in this community 
have, to use the phrase of a writer in 
The New Republic, “lost hope of organized 
religion.’ The question, therefore, which 
Mr. Swisher omits to put is why should 
a man go to church at all? What can he 
find there in the conduct of Unitarian, 
and indeed other Protestant, churches to 
interest and hold a man ready and eager 
to help in making his community a better 
place to live in? 

The conventional and hackneyed answers 
and excuses make no impression on him. 
Unless your distinguished board of editors 
can devise new and compelling reasons, 
you are likely to continue to preach to 
women. EpmMunpd A. WHITMAN, 

Boston,’ MASss, 
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Southern California Alliances Hear _ 
Dr. Soares on How to Teach Religion 


Reports show ten branches rising to present emergency 


HE Associate Alliance of Southern 
“T cattornia, at its annual meeting in 

Pasadena, February 28, heard reports 
from the ten branches, indicating faithful 
work in all the churches, including two 
where the Alliance is the only department 
now functioning. All are rising to the 
present emergency by redoubled work for 
those in need in the communities. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Edward Cunningham of 
Santa 3arbara; vice-presidents, Mrs. 


Harry W. Clark, Hollywood; Mrs. Cora 


V. V. Lambert, Long Beach; Mrs. Bertha 
B. P. Hatcher, Los Angeles; Mrs. G. S. 


Parker, Pasadena; Miss Antoinette Biller, 
Pomona; Mrs. Bernard W. Shaper, Red- 
lands; Mrs. ©. C. Caldwell, San Diego; 
Mrs. Harwood Sharp, Santa Ana; Mss 
Loraine Lawton, Santa Barbara; Miss 
Anna V. Feil, Santa Monica; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Edward H. Brenan of 
Redlands. 

The roll-call showed an attendance 
126 at the luncheon. The ministers of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches were in- 
vited, and those present spoke briefly after 
luncheon. 


of 


The principal address was by Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares on ‘How Shall We 
Educate Our Children in Religion and 


Morals?” ‘This is a difficult day,’”’ he said, 
“in which-to undertake the education of 
the child, when we are learning that men 
in high places have betrayed trust and 
are not safe to follow. How shall we edu- 
eate our children so that they may be 
trustworthy? Education, says John Dewy, 
is directed experience. You may help the 
child to find the way, but it is the child 
himself who is mainly doing it, not you. 
From beginning to end the problem is how 
to live together, whether we speak of 
finance, industry, or religion. We have to 
live together in what we may call the 
five activities of life-—play, work, ministry 
(service to others without thought of 
reward), learning, worship. Education is 
the attempt to direct these five experi- 
ences.” 

Dr. Soares took up each of these fields 
of activity, emphasizing especially what 
the child learns in play, where character 
is both shown and made. The group that 
makes and keeps the rules of a game 
practices something better than obedience, 
—law observance. Work belongs to the 
outgoing social life and we can’t live with- 
out it. We must give children a share in 
the work of the home. Thus they achieve 
the idea that if we are to live together 
we must share the burdens; and if they 
are shared they are not burdens. There is 
in work more for moral education than 
we have realized. 

In a world where everyone is pulling 
his share there are some who can't, and 
here comes in the whole range of life 
where we do something for others, and 
here we get into the heart of religion. We 
must train children for this and find op- 
portunities for them to take their part in 


bearing the sadness of the world. We 
should remember the difference between 
“raising money,” and giving it freely and 
without compulsion. Earning and saving 
and sacrificing make an enterprise of love, 
and for this we have the old word 
“ministry.” 

Learning has its glorious possibilities, 
not found in the old memorizing of cat- 
echisms. “It often seems that children 
don’t want to learn, but they are alive 
with desire to know what this wonderful 
world is all about,” he said. Let them get, 
not a chapter at a time, but the whole 
library of the great social enterprise 
through the centuries. 

“Rising above the failure and pettiness, 
getting a feeling of what life is as a 
whole,—that is worship,’ declared Dr. 
Soares. “Children are natural worshipers, 
if we only could find the way their experi- 
ence grows. We make a mistake if we give 
the adults a beautiful church and the chil- 
dren a bare, unattractive place of wor- 
ship. Develop great simple  liturgies,— 
that is where memory work comes in. No 
child worships with his head in a book— 
he must sing and pray what he knows. 
How wonderful it all is when we do it 
right!” c..8. 8. 


Unitarian Lenten Services 
To Be Held in Boston, Mass. 


A series of four Unitarian Lenten sery- 
ices in Boston, Mass., is sponsored by the 
Arlington Street Church, the First Church, 
King’s Chapel, and the Second Church. 
These services will be held in the Second 
Church, Boston. The first of the series 
will be held Sunday, March 26, at 4.30 
p.m. Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy will preach, 
and will be assisted in the service by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. John Carroll Per- 
kins, Dr. Charles E. Park and Rey. Ken- 
neth C. Walker. The musical service will 
be provided by the Seeond Church choir 
and members of the choirs of the Arling- 
ton Street Church and the First Church. 

The other three services in the series 
will be held in the eyening at 8 p.m. 
Monday, March 27, Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr.,.and Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker will 
preach and will be assisted in the service 
by Rev. Herbert Hitchen and Dr. George 
IF. Patterson; Tuesday, March 28, Pro- 
fessor Kirtley Mather will speak, and 
will be assisted in the service by Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman and Rey. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn; Wednesday, March 29, Dr. 
Charles E. Park will deliver the sermon, 
and will be assisted in the service by 
Rey. Simeon E. Cozad, Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany and Rev. Abbot Peterson. The 
Lowell choir under the direction of Henry 
Jackson Warren will sing on Wednesday. 

A cordial invitation to participate in 
these services for strengthening our spir- 
itual life in these days of stress and strain 
is extended to all. 


) 
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Religious Perplexities 


To be treated in The Inquirer following 
article in The Register 


The article on “A Plan for Daily Re- 
ligious Life” by Ival McPeak in The Reg- 
ister of December 15 last, was reprinted 
in part in the January 28 issue of The In- 
quirer and Christian Life, British Uni- 
tarian weekly; and the leading editorial 
in the following issue is devoted to com- 
ment on the article and to the announce- 
ment of a new monthly column in The 
Inquirer for “treating expressly of the 
perplexities of religious life.” 

The Inquirer quotes Mr. McPeak’s state- 
ment that much of the failure in individual 
and social living today is due to “lack of 
serious attention to the business of living.” 
The editorial continues: 


“Our churches and Sunday schools de- 
pend for their vitality, in the last resort, 
on the force of the religious purpose that 
forms their driving power. The truths that 
our ministers and teachers impress upon 
us, the public and private duties they 
recommend, the organizations we are asked 
to support—all these have really only one 
grand and simple aim: to make us re- 
ligious men at heart. If they fail in this, 
there is no real success anywhere. 

“It may be claimed, with much truth, 
that in recent decades the churches have 
made much advance in rationalizing their 
activities and methods, especially in regard 
to social usefulness; they have ceased to 
deserve the taunt that they are other- 
worldly; they pay much more regard to 
the application to actual life of the faith 
they teach; in realism and in technique 
they are continually improving. But are 
they as strong as they should be in ‘the 
heart of the matter’? Is prayer a powerful, 
formative, growing principle in their ex- 
perience? Does a profound, though inex- 
pressible, communion with God permeate 
all their convictions about life? 

“Here we enter, no doubt, upon con- 
siderations that are full of perplexity for 
many modern souls. That is the reason 
for starting this new column. It is no 
longer possible to count upon unanimity 
in any declaration that can be made from 
the pulpit upon spiritual experience. As 
the thoughts of men widen with growing 
culture, it is less and less possible to ex- 
press in stereotyped formulas the out- 
goings of aspiration or the needs of a 
groping soul. All the more reason is there 
to try to understand one another by the 
light of intuitive sympathy. It is true that 
the spirit bloweth where it listeth. But 
it is also true that spirit with spirit can 
meet; in their innermost being all spirits 
are akin. We have to strike out a dialectic 
of the soul that shall be as true a medium 
of interpretation between us as were the 
conventional phraseologies of old-time 
Puritanism to our earnest ancestors. 

“With this aim in view, and in the belief 
that it is a possibility, the writer of this 
new column will take up any suggestions 
that may be made, bearing upon the culti- 
vation of inward religious life. If personal 
difficulties and problems are propounded, 
an attempt will be made to deal with 
them helpfully.” 


Se 
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AllUnity Student Conference 


Youth from Greater Boston colleges consider how ‘‘The Liberal Faces 
Change” in religion, economics and sex relations 


ITH “The Liberal Faces Change” 

\X/ as the timely program-theme, over 

one hundred Unitarian, Universal- 
ist and other liberal college students of 
Greater Boston gathered at the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., March 5, for 
the first All-Unity Student Conference. 
The seven Unity Clubs, organized during 
the past year by Rev. William H. Gysan, 
Unitarian minister to students, were well 
represented and furnished the student 
leaders and reporters for the conference. 

After hearing a keynote address by 
Pauline Wood of Jackson College, in 
which the value of the Unity Clubs at the 
colleges was set forth, the students formed 
three groups for round-table discussion. 
One group discussed change in religion; 
another, change in economic and social 
situations; and a third, change in the 
relations between the sexes. The advisers 
for the three groups were: Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, former editor of The Chris- 
tian Register and Dr. Daniel Evans, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Robert C. 
‘Dexter, secretary of the department of 
social relations of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Edward Furber, Boston 
attorney and chairman of the Unitarian 
student committee; Mrs. Elisabeth A. 
Dexter, sociologist, and W. Frank Swift, 
director of the Boston Ethical Society. 

The student chairmen were Stanley 
Rawson of the Tufts College School of 
Religion, William ©. Loring, Jr., of Har- 
vard, and Albert Webster of the Harvard 
Law School. Fitz White of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Miss Elizabeth 
Roorbach of Radcliffe and Miss Ester 
Davidson of Wellesley reported the round- 
table discussions to the whole confer- 
ence. Charles Engvall of the Harvard 
Theological School was general chairman, 
Miss Dorothy Lee of the Tuckerman 

School and Miss Elizabeth Andrews of 
Simmons were in charge of registrations, 
and Miss Rachel P. Webster of Radcliffe 
was chairman of the supper committee. 

In the discussion concerning economic 
change, Dr. Dexter pointed out that 
“either in industrial or international dif- 
ficulties the liberal should stand opposed 
to coercion and violence and should be 
found on the side of persuasion and 
education.” 

Mr. Furber, who has had practical ex- 
perience with local politics as a select- 
man in Watertown, Mass., urged the es- 
tablishment of standards for politicians 
to live up to. Politics, he believes, would 
be improved by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing reforms: (1) The short ballot, 
with civil service for subordinate officials ; 
(2) higher salaries for public officials; 
(3) concealed, competitive bidding; (4) 
payment of campaign expenses, duly re- 
stricted, from the public treasury; (5) 
longer terms for public officials; (6) more 
independence and right of initiative for 
subordinate officials. 

The interest of the group considering 


changed relations between the sexes cen- 
tered about such topics as “The Present 
Status of Chaperones,” “Sex Equality,” 
and “Engagements.” Mrs. Dexter asserted 
her belief that men had a greater respect 
for women of intelligence today than 
formerly. 

In presenting the ease of humanism 
to the round table on change in religion, 
Dr. Dieffenbach expressed his conviction 
that ‘the virtues which the humanist 
cherishes do not need validation from a 
supernatural source; they validate them- 
selves.” It is Dr. Dieffenbach’s belief that 
within fifty years humanism will hold 
the field in religion. Dr. Evans stated that 
there are three points in humanism which 
the theist also holds: that the soul of 
man is moral, that man is an end, not a 
tool or means, and that men everywhere 
must be friendly because they are of the 
same moral stuff. On the other hand, Dr. 
Evans criticized humanism as not human 
enough, because it ignores and deems 
unimportant the perpetual human need 
for God and immortality. Religion, he de- 
clared, is not a monologue or self-com- 
munion, but a dialogue of the soul with 
God, the ultimate source of the soul and 
controller of human destiny. In human 
nature itself, in conscious personality, 
man has the best clue to ultimate Reality 
as a supreme person. Grow as far as you 
ean, he counseled the students, but don’t 
outgrow the fine things, such as faith in 
God, soul and immortality, by which the 
race has come as far as it is. 

In the evening the students attended a 
specially arranged service in the beauti- 
ful Second Church. Bradford Gale of the 
Tufts College School of Religion and Miss 
Rachel P. Webster, president of the Uni- 
tarian Student Council of Greater Boston, 
conducted the devotional service. Rev. J. 
Raymond Cope of the Unitarian church 
in Roslindale, Mass., spoke interestingly 
on “Changing Religious Sanctions,” de- 
lighting the students with the homely il- 


lustrations from his boyhood days on a 


farm. Mr. Cope stated that he had made 
one important discovery, that life has no 
meaning imposed upon it from without, 
but that every individual must create 
meaning for his life and must therefore 
ever exert his power of choice between 
worthy and unworthy meanings. He called 
upon liberal young people to use their 
freedom to be something and to get some- 
where with their lives, citing Jesus as an 
example of living life at its best. 

The students at the afternoon session 
voted their approval of the proposed plan 
for a Free Chureh of America; called 
upon President Roosevelt to use every pos- 
sible means to carry out the spirit of the 
Pact of Paris which outlaws war; urged 
the labor legislation committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature to favor meas- 
ures providing unemployment insurance, 
security insurance, and a shorter working 
week in industry. By a vote of forty-four 
to seventeen the students voted to request 


gE 


the resolutions committees of the next 
meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist General Con- 
vention to introduce a resolution before 
these church bodies requesting Congress 
to exempt from military service any mem- 
bers of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches who have conscientious objec- 
tions to war. 

The All-Unity Conference was held as 
part of the Unitarian student work pro- 
gram, which since February 1, 1932 has 
been promoted by the Boston Unitarian 
student committee under the direction of 
its minister to students. By vote of the 
students two such conferences will be 
held each year, in the spring and autumn. 


Dr. Earl D. Bond, Unitarian, 
Receives Philadelphia Award 


Dr. Harl D. Bond, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has received the Philadelphia Award 
for the year 19382. This award, which car- 
ries with it a gold medal and $10,000 in 
cash, was established by the late Edward 
W. Bok to do honor to distinguished 
Philadelphia citizens. Hach year a repre- 
sentative board of trustees selects the citi- 
zen who has initiated or carried to ful- 
fillment during the year a service of high- 
est value to the city. Dr. Bond is medical 
director of the department for mental and 
nervous diseases at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital and of the Child Guidance Clinic. He 
has served as a specialist in mental work 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
instructor in neuro-pathology at Harvard 
Medical School, and clinical director and 
pathologist at the Danvers State Hospital, 
Mass. He served in the World War in the 
medical corps and was instrumental in 
organizing hospitals equipped to deal with 
the mental problems of soldiers before 
embarkation and on their return. In Phila- 
delphia he has been the chairman of the 


All-Philadelphia-Conference on Social 
Work, and a lecturer at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


The Institute of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, of which Dr. Bond is director and 
which he organized and has carried 
forward to its present condition, is revolu- 
tionary in its methods of treatment of 
mental disorder and is a model which the 
world of applied psychology is copying. 
In accepting the award which was made 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Music be- 
fore an audience of 3,000 people, Dr. Bond 
stated that he accepted the award as a 
contribution of open-minded citizens of 
Philadelphia toward the work of the In- 
stitute, not, however, as a reward for 
things done but as a tactful suggestion of 
how much more ought to be done. The 
news of the award was received with 
great enthusiasm throughout the city. Dr. 
Bond, with characteristic unselfishness, 
has contributed the $10,000 to the In- 
stitute. 


ToLtEepo, Ounro.—At the annual meeting 
the following trustees were elected: 
George Lathrop, F. A. Lewis, J. Arthur 
MacLean and Judge Charles E. Chitten- 
den, honorary member, 
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New York League Meeting 


Votes to help pay rent on Metropolitan 
Conference headquarters next year 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, meeting at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, March 3, expressed the 
hope that the Anniversary Week meetings 
in Boston, Mass., would retain the nature 
of conferences as far as possible, and 
voted a resolution that the League should 
pledge itself to endeavor to pay the rent 
of a New York Unitarian headquarters 
next year up to the sum of $50 a month. 
The final meeting of the year was an- 
nounced for April 7 at Montclair, N.J. 
The speaker will be Mrs. Marion Gaylor 
Atwell, and her subject, “World Topics.” 

A brief report was given of the Prot- 
estant Social Service, Inc., the only agency 
in Manhattan taking care of the middle 
aged unemployed woman. Mrs. Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker made a report of the 
May meetings, passing on to the League 
her feeling of their worth, and the in- 
spiration and cooperation to be gained a. 
them. 

Bernard J. Fagan, 
parole commissioner, 
Criminals and the Community.” There 
is no such thing, said Mr. Fagan, 
as a criminal type, and at least fifty per 
cent of the men in state prisons could 
safely be out on parole. More prisons and 
harsher treatment are not the answer to 
the problem. It must be remembered tha‘ 
a large majority of the men are going tec 
come out of prison sometime and must 
be trained to be an asset to the con 
munity, rather than a danger—they must 
be made to realize that the community 
honestly wants to help them. No one can 
beat virtue into, or vice out of, an in- 
dividual. The real time to start to reform 
a criminal is far enough back in school 
days when he needs special attention, and 
we should give him the right mental or 
educational equipment to respond properly 
to emotional crises. 

In the state prisons, Mr. Fagan said, 
the problem is being met with courage 
and firmness, with sympathy and knowl- 
edge; the men are given strict, but hu- 
mane supervision, and every effort is made 
to have them come out at the right time 
and in the right mood. And to this treat- 
ment the men are responding, and equip- 
ping themselves for life when they come 


out. ——— 
Alice Wight Bond 


Alice Wight Bond, the daughter of a 
Unitarian minister, died January 18 in 
West Newton, Mass. She was born seventy- 
five years ago in Hawaii and had lived 
in West Newton since 1865. 

A great lover of beauty, in all its forms, 
she studied sculpture in the Boston Art 
Museum and was a pupil of the great 
sculptor, St. Gandens. Héme needs, how- 
ever, demanded her deyotion and uncom- 
plainingly she gave up a promising career. 
The home of the two Bond sisters became 
a center of plain living and high thinking, 


York State 
“Crime, 


New 
spoke on 


the Mecea for many young people who 
there first felt the irresistible call of 
beauty and noble living. The influence 


radiated in this home has been nation- 


wide, 
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A woman of unselfish devotion, full of 
the spirit of radiant appreciation, Alice 
Bond was one of earth’s unassuming 
saints. 


Gifts to Pension Society 


The following donations to the Unita- 
rian Service Pension Society were re- 
ceived from May 1, 1932 through January 
14, 1933: 


Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian- 


Universalist Church, Albany, N.Y. $5.00 
Anna D. Sparks Alliance, First Unita- 

rian Church, Alton, Te ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Church, 

Ann “Arbor,” Mich! ‘src. emir. ac 10.00 
Evening Branch, Arlington Social Al- 

liance, First Congregational Parish, 

Arlington, Mass... ts senses 5.00 
Social Alliance in Ane Ariing- 
ton, Mapa: i o0 5.<8.0we bits arene 25.00 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, “Roxbury, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. 7.3) 10.00 
Unity Club, First Church, Athol, Mass. 5.00 
Rev. George H. Badger, Orlando, Fla. 43.34 
First Unitarian Church in Baltimore, 

Baltimore, Md. ....... - 200.00 
Congregational Church and~ Society, 

Barnstable, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Flower Guild. Alliance, Barnstable Uni- 

tarian Church, Barnstable, Mass. .. 5.00 
Parish Aid Alliance, First Parish, 

Beverly,» Massy. ..s'. steel etnaee 10.00 
Virst Parish Church of Billerica, 

Billerica, Mags: ..... sae 23.41 
Rey. Charles IT. Billings, Cambridge, 

MGSSse «5:0 Bigie'siatbie are) < Se ete tace tees 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Church, 

Bloomington, Til! si. Weee es Nass 7.00 
VWirst Parish Branch Alliance, ‘Kirst 

Parish Church, Brookline, Mass. .. 50.00 
Rev. Minna C., Budlong, Stow, Mass. 1.00 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, formerly of 

Schenectady, .NiX. ~..0,. 0 ev ageieeienene 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Church, 

Charleston, S.©:) 22cFn eee eee 5.00 
First Congregational (Unitarian) So- 

ciety, Chelmsford, Mass, ......+... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Church in 

Chestnut Hill, Mags, once es 25.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Unity Church, 

Chieago,: TU. |< sis de 0-5 Oe 10,00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Chicago, Til, ' jopovete tate ae 50.00 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, Westmount 

Canada os... ..ci< > «0 sitecae eee 10.38 
Clinton Junior Alliance, First Unita- 

rian Society, Clinton, Mass. ..... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Second Congrega- 

tional Society, Concord, N. 15.00 
Rey, Charles P. Connolly, Rockford, 

| ree ee ree ce 5.00 
Mrs. Emma Depee Coy, Evanston, Il. 25.00 
Rev. John W. Day, Kennebunk, Me. .. 50.00 
George P. Dike, Boston, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Dr. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo. 100.00 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus, aR ue 

DEBE 0 Se bin rere ies + simp he Seep ene ease 2.00 
Union Circle Alliance, Church’ of Our r 

Father, East Boston, Mass. .... 10.00 
Miss Maria B. Fairbanks, Montauk, 

AE See: f 50.00 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass. . 84.60 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Congregational Society, Franklin, 

INGE eae ete s es 0 ots oe 20.00 
Margaret Gillespie, Beaufort, S.C. ., 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass. 5.00 
Rev. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N.H. 71.65 
A. I. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich. .... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Church of 

Christ, Groton, Mass. ........ Ore are 20.00 
First Congregational Society, Hamp- 

ton Walle, NvE; . ..«.<; +: a.« deme 5.00 
Evening Group, Women’s Alliance, 

First Unitarian Congregational So- 

ciety, Hartford, Conn. ..... Seiesiak 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Helena, Mont. .... 5.00 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, New Bedford, 

MG BRi: sri b teid << sarees 25.00 
Rev. ‘Alfred R. Hussey, Plymouth, 

AGRE oils so el uo cle aie ole 0 0 5.00 
Dr. Robert J. Hutchcon, Chicago, Ml. 10.00 
The Blizabethans, All Souls’ Unitarian 

Church, Indianapolis, Ind. ......-- 5.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, First Unitarian So- 

glaty,. Trace, “N.Y. > anaes en 10.00 
Virst ‘Congregational Society, Jamaica 

Plait, MASS. “i.ciess oeeies ek < 62.50 
People’s Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. 25.00 
The Alliance, First Parish, Kennebunk, 

MO Pies ds tie thew ° date 10.00 
First Parish Church, Kennebunk, Me. 48.45 
Women's Alliance, First Congrega- 

tional Unitarian Society, Lebanon, 

BO A Pn: ge ee mae sian ores 10,00 
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Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa. .. 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, N.H. .. 
Rey. Hal Horace Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio 
ge AP te da Church, Los Angeles, 
IES cas ace cave nile Sisista eee es : 
Rey. Harry Lutz, Norfolk, Wes ants 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Manchester, N.H. 
Second Parish Church, Marlboro, 
LT ie eA er ee eee Pw i 
Unitarian Ladies’ Charitable Society, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


ara Joseph McFarland, Germantown, * 


Min D.C, McMaster, “Dallas, “Texas 

Alliance, Meadville, Pa. ......... 

Meadville District ‘Associate "AL 
liance, Meadville, Pa. .. 


Women’s peje} First Parish, “Men- 


siah, ontresl, Canaadwe: 7.6 SH 
First Congregational Chureh (Unita- 
rian), New Bedford, Mass. ........ 
Unitarian Alliance, First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass. ........ 
All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y. .. 


Women’s Alliance, All Souls’ Church, 
Newark: iN. Xi eves ss bin « «lero ee 
Women’s Alliance, ey Church, 
New York, 
Women’s 
bas si cane 


Bvening Alliance ‘of the 
District, New York, 
First ‘Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Bass « «cbisinad He's bs 3 ae 
Rey. Joseph N. Pardee, Bolton, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Society, 
Passaic, N.J. 
A Friend 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa, 
Women’s Alliance First Unitarian 
Chureh, Pittsburgh, Paw... 1s stay 
Rey. Walter C. Pierce, Norton, Mass. 
Rev. Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. 
ee Unitarian Society of Portland, 
Be eh Gate oth eens 
Rev. Julia N. Budlong, Pomona, Calif. 
South Church Charity Fund, Ports- 
Mouth, ~ NBS cs ae oe ee bs en 5 eee 
Women’s Alliance, Pueblo, Colo® <.. 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 
Church, Redlands, Calif. 
Rey. J. Lunsford Robinson, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Rochester, N.H. 
Women’s Alliance, Rowe, Mass. . 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Unitarian Church, 


Ruthertord, INGl. o, ies sis.s's sina seein 
First Unitarian ptr of San Fran- 
cisco; Callf,) «sits. 5 » dese biak 
Women’s’ Alliance, “Unity Church, 
Santa’ Ana, Cale it. 25%. <n eee 
Women’s Alliance, aang Society, 
Santa. Barbara, Calif... ..0s..% sss 
All Souls’ nue Cutie, Santa 
. Monica, Califids. /tteesBaes ose en 
Bey Arthur Setisnteid, “Cohasset, 
i Nis ater tk Ie: Sica ee ho 


Rev. Henry T. Secrist, "Melrose, Mass. 
Rey. William FP. Skerrye, Belfast, Me. 
Rev. Frederic W. Smith, Bast Lynn, 
Mages thick iis oti sraee 2d es biota Greels abt 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, “Chicago, ny} gee 
sae Charles J. Staples, Northboro, 
ABEL ITE. . DE dh Gee es © 
Stebbins Branch Alliance, Unitarian 
Church, Newton Centre, Mass. 


| Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Berkeley, Calif. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, a Arbor, 
MACKS tis x<n6 ace pia le ae eS 
Rey. Edward D. Towle, Hillsboro, 
NB. Hay | FSO. tee heen meas 


First Parish Church ot Watertown, 
Mass. 


Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 
Chureh, Ware, Mass. 
Alliance, West Newton, Mass. 
Alliance, Weston, Mass. ........-+++ 
Dr. Horace Westwood, Boston, Mass. 
Women's Alliance, First Parish, West- 
wood, Mass ..sas.nss 
The Misses Willson, Salem, "Mass. F 
Mrs. W. C. Willson, South Boston, 
MGSGs is.4s Seah 
Women’s Alliance, Yonkers, ae 
Rev. Franklin Zeiger, Exeter, N.Y. .. 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, 
Mage, Svadte.s 
Unitarian Church, “Charleston, S.C. 
Miss Mary Mason, Germantown, Pa, 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 
Chureh, Topeka, Kans. ........ 
Rey. William S. Key, Winthrop, Mass. 
_— L. Gordon Adamson, Kingston, 
OV Mare oy Pre 2 ee Py 


eee 


$5.00 
25.00 
5.00 


40.00 
10.00 


15.00 
25.00 
25.00 


5.00 
10.00 


25.00 


3.00 
5.00. 


25.00 
300.00 


10.00 
125.00 


35.00 
10.00 


5.00 | 


Apert A. PoLtuarp, Treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


: 


to join the church, but, as their ages were | 


4 
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Junior Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
Thirteen younger pupils of the Virs 
Chureh school in Roxbury, Mass., wishec 


less than sixteen years, they could no 
legally do so. Hence, a junior church has 
been formed, and the thirteen young 
people have signed the roll as chartei 
members. 

Seventeen pupils of the church school 
have become members of the First Churcl 
so far this year, four of them havin: 
joined at a recent communion service. 


Plan Winnipeg Anniversary 


Plans for observing the twentieth anni- 
versary of their church building and for 
raising an anniversary fund to wipe out 
a deficit were considered by the people of 
the Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, Man., 
at their annual meeting. Reports from 
organizations of the church, particularly 
the Young People’s Club, showed good 
progress. 

Officers elected to the board of manage- 
ment for a term of three years were 
W. F. Oldham, V. Ames, and F. E. Ross; 
W. R. Eggertson and H. I. S. Borgford 
were elected for terms of one and two 
years respectively. 


Bucenr, Ore.—The Women’s Alliance 
has been active in relief work for desti- 
tute families during the past winter, 
working with other organizations. 


' 
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The Unitarian 
Book-of-the-Month 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


$2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOW ie S$ 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
, and Embroideries for half a century 
3» COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E, 23d St. New York 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -: -:- 


Boston 


Liberal Religion 
Needs Your Help 


YOUR FAITH MEANS MUCH TO YOU. See that it means as 
much to those who are spiritually adrift. 


EVERY DOLLAR YOU GIVE goes toward the extension of Uni- 


tarian denominational work. No part of your gift is used for 
administration expense. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION has a definite 
missionary program. Your liberality will help. 


NOW IS THE TIME to make your annual gift to the Association. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Of all things 
beautiful and good 
The kingliest 
is brotherhood. 
EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m. Sta- 
tion WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken 
ences in standard time. 


of the differ- 


Its Symptoms But Not Its Essence 


(Continued from page 181) 


innocent little lamb waiting patiently for 
the millennium to come when he may 
tentatively lie down with the wolves. 

There are, then, several constituents of 
an effective liberalism which are omitted 
in Mr. Bradley’s account. First, he has 
omitted the liberal’s need for the convic- 
tion of sin in himself. Second, he has 
ignored the cargo which the boat is to 
carry, the content, the ideas, which liberal- 
ism, like any other positive force in the 
world, must agree upon. Vague loyalties 
are of little account. If constructive good 
will is to mean anything, it must involve 
a discovery of standards applicable to 
individual and social life. Third, he has 
ignored the propelling force, the genera- 
tive force, which will make reason and 
the will of God prevail, which will make 
‘ the liberal the man he ought to be as an 
individual and as a citizen. That may be 
found in fellowship, in a definite pro- 
gram, in a love for social justice, or in a 
religious motive, in the grace of God. In 
any case, Mr. Bradley does not tell us 
what it is. 

Without these elements, liberalism de- 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 
Institutional Activities 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


serves scorn. For practical purposes, it 
succeeds in becoming only a self-righteous 
defeatism held open-mindedly and tenta- 
tively. In other words, it loses its case; 
it proves itself guilty of futility. 

But we do not find it in us to urge ex- 
communication. We implore only recon- 
sideration. We know that Mr. Bradley has 
made himself a leader in an institution 
that exists for the sake of fighting sin 
in man and in society; besides, he is him- 
self a pronounced theist, an uncompromis- 
ing pacifist, and a belligerent anti-prohi- 
bitionist. Have we not here in this article 
of his, then, another instance of a man’s 
preaching less than he practices? In that 
case, my criticism is about as irrelevant 
as his definition. He will probably out- 
Herod Herod in his reply. Don’t you hope 
he does? 

JAMES LurHerR ADAMS, 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. Willard L, Sperry, dean of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, will 
preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, March 26. Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital Monday at 
12.15 p.m. Professor Angus Dun, of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach Tuesday to Friday at 
12.15 p.m. 


Mr. Walker Called to Holyoke 


Rey. Kenneth C, Walker, junior minister 
of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian Society in Holyoke, Mass. 
He will begin his new duties April 1. 
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70th, 91st, 81st 


_ Anniversaries of a class, its teacher and a 
pupil, at Leominster, Mass. 


The Unitarian Sunday School, now the 
First Junior Church of Leominster, Mass., 
has recently celebrated the seventieth 

birthday of one of its classes, the ninety- 
first birthday of the first and only teacher 

of this class and the eighty-first birthday 
of one of the original members. Miss 
Frances S. Howe, who has taught this 
) elass continuously for three score and ten 
years, has a record of perfect attendance 
for the current year. Gracious and charm- 
ing in appearance and radiating a spirit 
of youthfulness, she takes her place in the 
Junior Church as an active and interested 
member. 

Miss Howe is a trained musician and a 
wide reader. She is keenly interested in 
affairs of the present day as well as of 
the past. For forty summers she traveled 

by horse and carriage in different parts 
of New England and Canada. She has 
written a most interesting book entitled 
“14.000 Miles, A Carriage and Two 
Women.” On her ninety-first birthday I 
received a copy of this book as a gift. In 
my presence, standing at her desk and 
without using glasses, Miss Howe inscribed 

on the flyleaf, in a clear and firm hand, 

a beautiful and appropriate inscription. 

Her letters are a delight to all who are 
. fortunate enough to receive them. Ac- 

knowledging a birthday gift of flowers 
from the Junior Church, she writes: 

“When, one year ago, you and my class 
took the initial step in the wonderful 
‘launching’ into my gay nineties, I thought 
I was immune from birthdays of note 

until my one-hundredth. But after the 

shortest year of my life, I am again in the 
limelight with two birthdays—my own and 
_ the seventieth birthyear of my class, with 
the far more remarkable fact that I still 
have one original member, Mrs. Ella 

“Gates Lewis, who was present at Junior 
Church last Sunday and shared the honors 
with me. As you will all have to wait so 
long before you can know for yourselves 
_ how lovely the nineties are, I suggest that 

you begin now to anticipate them. I have 
read five books by nonagenarians and they 
all say the same. One who is ninety-five 
says, ‘To all who would know the crown- 
| ing joys of life I recommend the nineties.’ 
_ If I am here on my one-hundredth birth- 
| day, which is possible, for it is said we 


should live to refer to the ’teens of our 
- second century, I shall hope to see every 
-elass here represented.” 
d We sincerely hope that Miss Howe will 
be here with her class in our church when 
she reaches the one-hundredth year of her 
life, and we want the members of our 
- denomination to share something of the 
just pride which we feel in this splendid 
record of a life’s devotion to our cause. 
GrorGE A. MARK. 


- Broomrneton, Irt.—During the ministry 
of Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, the open 
forum was established in the city. The 
ovement has flourished through the 
ears, and even in days of depression has 

ntained itself at a high level. Under 


Rey. Edwin C. Palmer the forum has con-! - 
x ’ 
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tinued to meet in the auditorium of the 
Unitarian church. The program for the 
present season lists such names as Nor- 
man Thomas, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Clarence Darrow, Upton Close and Wil- 
helm Solzbacher. 


Death of Mrs. Miles Hanson 


Following an illness of a week, Mrs. 
Lucy A. Hanson, wife of Rev. Miles Han- 
son, minister of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, Mass., died Friday, March 17. 

There are three surviving children, two 
sons, Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., minister of 
the First Parish in Weston, Mass., and 
Launcelot William Hanson of Berkeley, 
Calif.; and a daughter, Mrs. W. H. David- 
son of Santo Domingo. There is a brother, 
Fred Copley, and a sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Hardcastle, both living in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. 

A tribute to Mrs. Hanson will appear in 
an early issue of The Register. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


About twenty graduates and former stu- 
dents were guests of the school over the 
week-end of March 18-19. A basketball 
game, an informal dance in Cary House, a 
candlelight service on Saturday, and a 
hike and church service on Sunday were 
on the “schedule of events.” 

The performance by the Proctor Play- 
ers of “What a Night!” scheduled to be 
given at the Unitarian Parish House, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has been canceled. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, March 8 
and 9, a model assembly of the Disarma- 
ment Conference of the League of Nations 
was presented in the Unitarian Church, 
Andover, N.H., and in Colgate Chapel, 
Colby Junior College, New London, N.H. 
The following schools participated: Colby 
Junior College, New London High School, 
Andover Girls’ High School, Andover Dis- 
trict School and Proctor Academy. The 
project was sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Amity Clubs of Colby and Proctor. 
In attendance at the presentation in 
Andover were students and teachers from 
Stearns School, Mont Vernon; Tilton 
School, and Franklin High School. 


Contributors 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS is the min- 
ister of the Second Church in 
Salem, Mass. He is an instructor 
in English in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


PHitiIe Brown is a student in the 
Harvard Business School. 


Hart C. Davis is the minister of 
the First. Unitarian Church in 
Concord, N.H. He is president of 
the board of trustees of The 
Register. 


HENRY WILDER Foore is the min- 
ister of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass. 


PATIENCE HOPEFUL is a pseudonym. 


Grorce A. Marx is the minister of 
the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) in Leominster, Mass. 


Lrestiz T. PENNINGTON is the minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Society 
in Ithaca, N.Y. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 


SHELDON SHEPARD is the minister of 
the First Universalist Church in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minot Srmons is the minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y. 


Mack L.: TowNnseEND is a teacher of 
social sciences, engaged in grad- 
uate study in the field of political 
science and in historical research. 
He has in preparation a book on 
Liberalism in Iowa, with special 
reference to liberal religion and 
Unitarian leadership. 


FREDERICK A. Wi~mor is the reli- 
gious editor of The Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bulletin, 
Providence, R.I. He holds fellow- 
ship with the Universalist de- 
nomination. 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 876” x 1234/’) 


out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


For Easter! 
AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 


planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
Complete outfit in enve- 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


“ Boston, Mass. 


“You say 


you 
wife?’ “Never. She goes her way and I 
go hers.”—Boston Transcript. 


never clash with your 


Little Tommy was running errands for 
his sister. Among the requirements were 
some from the chemist. “I would like a 
box of powder for my sister,’ said the 
boy. “Certainly,” replied the chemist, and 
thinking to have a joke, he added, ‘‘Some 
that goes off with a bang?’ But Tommy 
was equal to the occasion. “No,” he an- 
swered, brightly, “the kind that goes on 
with a puff.”—Tit-Bits. 


The doctor’s little daughter opened the 
door to the caller. “Is the doctor at 
home?”’ asked the latter. “No, sir,” said 
the child. “He’s out at the moment per- 
forming an appendectomy.” The caller 
smiled. “I say,” he said, “that’s a very 
big word for a little girl like you. Do you 
know what it means?’ The girl nodded. 
“Oh, yes, came the reply. “It means $125.” 

—Christian Endeavor World. 


Rudolph G. Spreckles was once register- 
ing at a fashionable California hotel. The 
clerk, upon seeing the signature, said: 
“Oh, Mr. Spreckels, you will want the 
Rose Suite, I am sure.’ Mr. Spreckels 
replied that he desired something less ex- 
pensive. “But, Mr. Spreckels,” protested 
the clerk, “your son always occupies the 
Rose Suite when he is here.” “My son,” 
said Mr. Spreckels, “has a rich dad. I 
am not so fortunate.”—“Readers Digest.” 


A certain man who had been invited 
to speak at a political meeting was placed 
last on the list of speakers. Moreover, 
the chairman introduced several speakers 
whose names were not on the program, 
and the audience was tired out when he 
eventually introduced the last speaker: 
“Mr. Bones will now give us his address.” 
“My address,” said Mr. Bones, rising, “is 
551 Park Villa, and I wish you all good 
night.”—Lippincott’s. 


Dr. Sidney M. Berry, in the Congrega- 
tional Monthly, offers the examples of 
student mentality gleaned from examina- 
tion papers: “The theme of the Book 
of Job is the problem of human suffrage.” 
“Nehemiah stood on the wall with a spear 
in one hand and a Bible in the other.” 
“Plijah drank water of the river Cherith 
until it dried up. (Of course, he didn’t 
drink all the water, but he just took it 
when he needed it.)” “The wooded area 


of Palestine afforded gorilla warfare.” 
“Luke and Matthew were never similar 
in their differences.” “Asceticism is the 


severe use of acetic acid to the body.” 


Halfway to Passaic, the other day, the 
Passaic bus made a stop and. an oldish 
gentleman climbed eagerly aboard. He 
sat down beside a passenger and they 
talked pleasantly together. When the bus 
reached Passaic, the passenger asked the 
gentleman whether he lived there, or was 
transferring to another bus. “Why, I'll 
be getting into my ear here,” the gentle- 
man replied. “You leave it parked here?’ 
“No,” said the other, “my chauffeur has 
been following along after the bus.” Then 
seeing that the matter wasn’t clear yet, he 
added, somewhat wistfully: “I just de- 
cided to get on the bus because, when 
my car passed it, everybody inside seemed 
to be having such a good time.” 

—The New Yorker. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOXLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subseriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT ‘ 
Rev. HAROLD. G. ARNOLD } Vice-Presidenta 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Pénsions Paid 


Marcu 23 1933 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. Week- 
services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ re- 

by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, 
Preacher, Rey, Professor Angus Dun, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). Euclid 
Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, ministers, 
9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning 
Service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church Sehool 
x ig Hee: a 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., HBdward Jay 
Manning ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


RE RL ART STS 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 


Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


The whole effect of the book is beautifully inspir- 
ing and worshipful. Children who take part in such 
exercises as these are bound to receive impressions of 
value. ... Stage and costume directions are ample. 

The Christian Register. 


Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 


